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HOME AND EVENING TOILETTES.—[See next Pace.} 
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Home and Evening Toilettes. 
See.illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Home Dress of brown gros grain, trimmed 
with three brown satin flounces, cut in points; the 
pleats of these folds are made over the interval that 
separates each point, 80 that the latter is always flat 
and covered with a fold on each side. A large rou- 
leau of satin forms the heading of the upper flounce, 
and is surmounted in turn with a row of small points, 
turned upward. Waist high-necked, with close 
sleeves, trimmed with satin rouleaux and points. 
Belt with rounding lappets, trimmed also with small 
satin points. 

Fig. 2.—Evening Dress of yellow satin, with two 
white lace flounces in front. Trained over-skirt, open 
in front, of yellow silk tissue, edged with a puffing 
ornamented with a border of brown foliage. Low- 
necked waist, trimmed to match the dress. Greek 
white lace sleeves. Gold bandeau in the hair. 
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. A CUP OF TEA. 


HERE are at least five hundred millions of 
people, or more than one half of all the in- 
habitants of the earth, who are in the daily hab- 
it of drinking tea. About fifty-five millions 
of pounds, or forty-four thousand tons, of this 
herb are supposed to be annually consumed in 
Great Britain alone, and three and a half mill- 
ions of acres of land in China, with a yearly 
product of one million of tons, are kept in con- 
stant and active culture with the growth of the 
tea-plant. The islands of Japan, Corea, As- 
sam, and Java also contribute more or less to- 
ward the world’s demand for this favorite pro- 
duction. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago there was 
not a single cup of tea drank in all Europe, and 
as late as 1664 the English East India Com- 
pany could think of no more rare and valuable 
present to give a queen of England than a cou- 
ple of pounds of this Chinese herb. ‘That tough 
old virgin Queen Elizabeth, as is well known, 
indulged in all her gossip and tittle-tattle with 
her maids over pots of beer, which we may pre- 
sume gave a seriousness to their scandal un- 
known to modern tea-tables. Inspired by her 
potent ‘*home-brewed,” that royal old maid 
vented her malice in chopping off the heads of 
her rivals and faithless suitors. Under the 
more gentle influence of that beverage ‘* which 
cheers but not inebriates,” our tea-drinking 
dames are contented with brandishing * air- 
drawn” daggers, and exercising the bloodless 
cruelty of stabbing reputations. 

The millions who have taken to tea with the 
avidity of an instinct have no reason to regret 
it. Experience has proved, and science con- 
firms, that it is a most healthful beverage. 
* Drink it,” say the Chinese, ‘and the animal 
spirits will be lively and clear.” A gentle stim- 
ulant of the nervous system, it removes the 
sense of fatigue after mental and bodily exer- 
tion, and renews the vigor of the faculties for 
future effort. The chemists have discovered in 
tea a constituent which they call theine. With 
this they have diligently experimented, and 
found that it has the peculiar effect of arresting 
the waste or decay which is constantly going on 
in every living body. To compensate for this 
deeay or waste food is taken, and thus life is 
sustained. If by any means the former be 
diminished, the quantity of the latter may be 
also. Theine has just this effect of lessening 
the waste of the body, and those who take it 
have in consequence a less necessity for food. 

The cup of tea therefore merits, according to 
science, all the vulgar. reputation it has earn- 
ed in course of the long and extended experi- 
ence of its services. It is not only an innocent 
and refreshing beverage for all, but a most ef- 
fective medicine for the sick, the weak, and the 
old; the tastes and stomachs of these refusing 
food, or being incapable of digesting it, the cup 
of tea, always grateful, comes with its potent 
element, theine, to stop that waste of the body 
which would be otherwise inevitable. The sys- 
tem is thus sustained in its integrity with a 
vigor more capable of resisting disease and 
death. 

Every dame, young or old, considers it al- 
most an impertinence to doubt her skill in tea- 
making; and yet it is seldom that grave mis- 
takes are not made in the course of this simple 
process. We need not insist, we suppose, upon 
the necessity of using boiling water, but not- 
withstanding, from the frequent neglect of first 
heating the tea-pot, it is very seldom that this 
is used. If water raised to 212°, its boiling 
point, is poured into a cold vessel, it falls im- 
mediately to several degrees below, and of 
course will not be hot enough to extract from 
the tea the desired qualities. Don’t forget 
then, ladies, to pour some boiling water in your 
tea-pot, and to empty it out before you use it. 

There is a habit more or less prevalent of 
letting the tea, when once infused, ‘‘ stand” too 
long. The practice of having the tea made in 
the kitchen by the servants, instead of by the 
mistress in the parlor, is sure to lead to this re- 
sult. There are two bad effects which ensue 
from a lengthened infusion. First, the volatile 
oil, which gives aroma to the beverage and 
adds greatly to its taste, escapes; and, second, 
the tannin—a bitter astringent and constipating 
element—which all tes contains, is extracted, 











rendering the drink not only disagreeable but 
unwholesome. 

Our tea-drinkers are wise in preferring black 
to green teas. Though their color is not pro- 
duced, as is generally thought, by the process 
of drying them on copper pans, but by the quick 
roasting to which they are immediately exposed 
on being plucked, the latter have too stimu- 
lating an action upon the nervous system to be 
freely used, 

As a general thing excessively cheap teas 
should be avoided, or care taken to buy them 
only of the most honest dealers, There is a 
kind of this product known in China as Lie 
tea—a very appropriate name for a fictitious 
thing—which consists of the dust and sweepings 
of the native warehouses stuck together with 
rice-water, and broken up and colored with 
Prussian-blue and indigo so as to represent the 
various genuine green and black teas, and for 
which it is sold in European markets. 

When, gentle dames, you first, as Mrs. Glass 
advises, catch your hare—obtain good tea, and 
prepare it, as we have recommended, you may 
indulge in it not only without fear of its doing 
you harm, but with the certainty of its affording 
you much benefit as well as comfort. You must 
be moderate, however, and neither drink it too 
strong nor too long. ‘The Chinese, whose ex- 
perience of the beverage dates as far back as 
the year 600, say, ‘‘If drank too freely it will 
produce exhaustion and lassitude.” Children, 
however, who seldom require it except in ill- 
ness, had better abstain from the cup of tea; for 
the theine which it contains, and which is so 
beneficial to the infirm and old in arresting the 
waste of the system, and acting as a substitute 
for food, must be injuricus to the young by in- 
terfering with the processes of nutrition and ex- 
cretion so essential to their growth. 

The fashion which has been adopted by En- 
glish dames, and imitated by a few of their slav- 
ish followers in this country lately, of drinking 
before dinner a cup of tea flavored with a dash 
of some /igueur or other, as an appetizer, is not 
only misuse, but a dangerous perversion of a 
good thing, and can not be condemned too 
strongly. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 

A Better to a FYoung Missionary. 

N Y DEAR HOWARD,—TI have been hav- 

i ing a very pleasant correspondence with 
many of my young friends who are traveling 
upon the road of life, and we have discoursed 
of manners in general, giving the word a very 
generous interpretation. In fact, by manners 
I understand conduct in the largest sense, and 
by the road, as you would have seen if your en- 
gagements had permitted you to read what I 
have written, I mean simply the World, or life. 
The phrase Manners upon the Road becomes, 
therefore, merely a paraphrase of Conduct in 
Life; from politeness in a street-car to the 
whole duty of man in society. Thus it is' that 
subjects expand; and we can see, my dear 
Howard, how very easy it was for the old Puri- 
tan divines, whose names are ‘so precious to 
you, to unfold from the briefest “Scripture” a 
body of doctrine and a scheme of improvement 
that extended to seventeenthly, and consumed 
many more than sixty minutes in the delivery. 

So you are to be a missionary! I remem- 
ber my nephew used to show me in his col- 
lege catalogue a list of his fellow-students who 
all bore the same Christian name. There were 
Adoniram Judson Judd, and Adoniram Jud- 
son Jones, and Adoniram Judson Jenkins, and 
Adoniram Judson Johnson, and so on, until 
my nephew’s enraged curiosity could hardly 
wait to learn who Adoniram Judson was. I 
kept him calm, however, and told him that 
Judson was a very famous missionary, and the 
husband of many wives. ‘*Good Heavens! a 
kind of Brigham Young? Was he a Mor- 
mon?” demanded my excited nephew. ‘‘ Not 
at all, my boy,” I replied with tranquillity ; 
“he had them successively, not contempora- 
neously.” You have read, I do not doubt, my 
dear Howard, the biography of the good man, 
written by another good and noble man, Dr. 
Wayland. But after all, I have often asked 
myself, and now I ask ‘you, how it is that a 
man who has made himself in the least famil- 
iar with the heathen of the city of New York, 
their utter ignorance, immorality, squalor, and 
apparent spiritual death, can ever feel called 
across the sea to preach the gospel to the pa- 
gans of Siam or of Cochin China? 

Did you ever read any account whatever of 
the most successful foreign missionary effort 
that did not make you sad, not for the noble 
self-sacrifice of the missionaries, but for the 
small actual results? Look into the masterly 
and fascinating history, by Francis Parkman, 
of the Jesuit missions among the Canadian In- 
dians, and what a spectacle it is! Heroism 
beyond comparison, and with what result of 
the kind intended? What Christian savage 
was there who was not a savage Christian 
that is to say, no Christian at all? Canada, 
Africa, Burmah—why, my dear Howard, what 
are you thinking of? Here you are, with a high 
sense of Christian devotion, painfully packing 
up your trunk to go to them. Here is Aunt 
Dorcas, from the country, dear old saint that 
she is, come down to comfort you, and to see 





that your stockings are heeled, and that you 
have a ‘‘ housewife” prepared to sew on your 
own buttons in the “ultimate dim Thule” to 
which you are going. And you are pale and 
paler every day, you good, mistaken fellow, 
and somebody else, who shall be nameless, is 
paler than you, day by day, and some horribly 
bright morning there will be a prayer made, and 
a psalm sung, and a farewell sermon preached, 
all so tearful and so sad and solemn as if a 
fiineral were ing rehearsed; and high over 
the shrill ‘yea’ ho!” of the sailors as the ship 
drops down. the . arbor will be the tragical re- 
frain of the hyn >t parting; and so, dear boy, 
bewept, bewai! 2sung, bepreached, and be- 
prayed, you will into the purple distance, 
over the horizon, far away, to the Cannibal 
Islands, 

Now, my advice . you, as 1 serious Chris- 
tian man, is precisely that of Punch to those 
about to marry—“‘don’t!” You wish my ad- 
vice about your manners upon the road; in other 
words, as to the proper behavior of a young and 
earnest man who feels called to missionary la- 
bor; and I say to you, in all soberness, that 
Burmah, and Siam, and the country of the 
Bushmen, and the regions around the sources 
of the Nile, are between you and the East 
River, in New York. They are in the Fifth 
Ward. Their natives are moving up and down 
Broadway. The dwellers in the interior of 
Abyssinia, the remote subjects of the Emperor 
Theodore, need your ministry less, and will re- 
ward it a hundredfold less, than the savages 
who haunt New York and hide in its slums. 
So let some one, who shall be nameless, dry 
her eyes; let that funereal psalm of farewell, 
drawled out in the minor key, stop short. 
Don’t go over the horizon—go across the 
street. Look along Cherry Street, and let 
Crim Tartary and Sumatra fade out of your 
morbid imagination. 

No, my good friend, it seems to me that your 
duty upon the great road of life is plainly here ; 
and you should do it, not officially, not per- 
functorily, but simply and sensibly. Here are 
the pagans all around us. Here are the chil- 
dren who know nothing but how to steal, and 
who care for nothing but to steal without ex- 
posure. Do you think that the Artful Dodger 
died childless, or that Fagin had no grandchil- 
dren? Now, then, mind your manners, to be- 
gin with. It is a missionary work—and of the 
highest kind—but, if I may say so, do it as a 
man, not as a missionary. Don’t wear a liv- 
ery. Don’t make yourself conspicuous by your 
dress. Don’t drawl, nor whine, nor talk through 
your nose. Don’t be sanctimonious. Don’t at- 
tract attention to your personality by any thing 
but quiet neatness. That of itself is eloquence. 
Don’t be official, as if you had some tremen- 
dous ‘ message,” and were graciously conde- 
scending to deliver it to a herd of worthless 
reprobates. You can do nothing without con- 
fidence ; but you can not have confidence with- 
out sympathy, and sympathy is not given to any 
thing but the truest sympathy. When the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury goes in his great wig and 
his ruffles and puffs to preach in a lofty way at 
a ragged school, or to the midnight mission, 
what do you suppose the poor people think? I 
have no doubt they think, ‘‘ What a queer old 
cove!” My dear Howard, the first rule of your 
manners upon this road should be to dispense 
with every kind of ruffle and puff, and then you 
will travel close into the young pagan hearts 
with which you are to deal. 

And your second rule should be to do as 
you would be done by. If you were a poor 
little New York pagan living by your naughty 
wits, kicked and starved, and growing up to 
be a criminal, what would you want first of 
all? Something to eat, and a fire to warm 
yourself by in the winter. Don’t preach to an 
empty stomach. Don’t tell a starving, shiver- 
ing child who has lived in a den of misery all 
his life that his soul will go to destruction if 
he tells lies. He will tell any thing for a plate 
of nice soup, and he will pick your pocket for 
a comfortable fire, Your missionary work is 
to the body first. You are to clothe the naked 
and feed the hungry, then all the rest will fol- 
low in proper order. Thus it is that one of 
the great missionary institutions of this coun- 
try is the News-boys’ Home in Fulton Street, 
and another is the Little Wanderers’ Home, 
and another is every evening-school, which is 
a kind of bright, pleasant club-room for house- 
less little vagabonds. Every spring when the 
anniversary week comes, and the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society holds its meeting with great 
dignity and impressiveness, I sit in the gallery 
and listen to the story of the distant sacrifice ; 
I hear of the thumping sums of money that 
have been spent; and I confess, my reverend 
and dear young friend, that I wince when I 
think how much that money would do for the 
domestic Kaftirs and the Mackerelville Ben- 
galese. 

Now you think I am like the critic of Mar- 
tha’s box of ointment. But Iam not. The 
domestic missions of which I speak, among the 
metropolitan heathen, are essential to our na- 
tional existence. We must maintain and con- 


tinue them, and enlarge them more, and more, 
and more, or we shall be submerged in ignor- 
ance and vice. Their results are evident; they | 
are palpable, 





This kind of domestic mission | 


is a field that rewards the culture ten thousand- 
fold. But my dear Howard, how is it with the 
foreign missions? I wish to speak respect- 
fully, for no man can respect the heroic devo- 
tion of many of the missionaries more than I; 
but the best of them are virtually resultless. 
The whole system seems to me a painful sow- 
ing and cultivation of the sea-shore. It is sand 
when you begin; it is sand when you end. 
And the noble, heroic tives of good men who 
have struggled, and toiled, and died far from 
home, and love, and even public knowledge of 
their lofty heroism, seem to me—-not in them- 
selves, but in view of the results desired—lives 
wasted. 2 

So, my dear boy, stop in your packing and 
reflect whether you can not do your duty even 
more satisfactorily by taking a shorter journey. 
I do not ask you to consider merely the pale 
cheeks and the aching heart of that nameless 
somebody ; nor to think of the infinitely greater 
personal happiness to yourself of living among 
your kind and kindred ; nor to reflect upon the 
essential reason of the foreign effort. Leave 
that untouched. Do me the simple justice of 
believing that nobody can honor the heroes 
more than I, But is not your nearest sphere 
of duty your appointed vineyard? Ought you 
to pass by the starving at your very door to say 
a good word to a comfortable Abyssinian? If 
you tell me that the domestic pagans have suf- 
ficient provision without you, I am forced to tell 
you that you are grievously mistaken, The 
city swarms with ignorance, destitution, and 
utter heathenism; and were there twice as 
much money spent, and twice as many good 
men and women devoted to the duty of feed- 
ing body and mind, the work would still seem 
to be almost unattempted. 

Let your road lie through this pagan coun- 
try, and your manners be those of a true mis- 
sionary, dear Howard, and this tough old town 
will be—if ever so litthe—sofier and kinder. 
The Christmas bells will soon ring, and happy 
hearts will be happier in the genial season. But 
the sweetest music of the chimes is the old re- 
frain. Let it woo you away from your distant 
bourne. Let it whisper to you that your field 
is close at hand, that your traveling is to be in 
these streets, and your manners upon the road 
those of one who brings the tidings of peace 
and good-will. , Your hopeful friend, 

Aw OLp BacueEtor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

ROADWAY has donned its holiday attire. 

On the sidewalks, in the shop windows, and 
inside the palaces of trade, visions of rare and 
beautiful things arrest the eye of even the most 
careless observer. Entering these attractive ha- 
zars we will describe to our readers some of the 
holiday gifts displayed in the gay parterres that 
delight and bewilder one with their infinite va- 
riety. 

DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 

Beginning with jewelry, diamonds and pearls, 
of course, take precedence. A diamond biooch, 
larger than the palm of the hand, attracts special 
admiration. Itisa floral design, the rose, leaves, 
and stem made of innumerable small diamonds. 
The setting nowhere obtrudes itself. The jewels 
are placed on fine projecting points, almost in- 
visible, beneath which is a spiral coil or spring 
which vibrates with the slightest motion, keeping 
the diamonds in a constant quiver, and display- 
ing their brilliancy to the greatest advantage. 
The price of this royal pin is $4000 in gold. 

A pair of oval ear-rings is valued at $13,000. 
The cubical drops to these ear-rings are said to 
be the largest pair of matched diamonds in the 
country. One ofthe famous Esterhazy diamonds 
is’ set in a ring appraised at $4500. Another 
brilliant so/itaire ring is marked $10,000. 

A bridal parure of pearls consists of brooch, 
ear-rings, necklace, and bracelet. This set is 
valued at $5000. Twenty of the rose pearls are 
as large as a good-sized pea, and several pear- 
shaped pendants are still larger. This is said to 
be the most valuable set of pearls for sale in the 
United States. 

A beautiful necklare of graduated rose pearls 
is worth $3000 in gold. 

OPALS, EMERALDS, ETC. 

Among colored stones opals and emeralds are 
always fashionable for full evening dress. Sap- 
phires and rubies are in high favor. Amethysts, 
garnets, and malachite are passée. ‘Turquoise, 
coral, and topaz are in vogue; carbuncles aie 
obsolete. . 

NEAPOLITAN CORAL, 

The delicate rose-pink coral is more desirable 
than the deep red color. The designs are afier 
the antique, classical, and Egyptian. Coral cam- 
eos represent the full face instead of profile. 
Semicircular brooches have a rose coral in the 
centre, with conical pieces radiating above and 
beside it, and long pendants beneath. Very lit- . 
tle gold is visible in these styles. Sets such as 
we have just described, consisting of pin and ear- 
rings in solid coral, vary in price from $200 to 
$250. 

A full parure of Naples coral contains a brooch, 
ear-drops, comb, necklace, bracelet, and buttons 
for sleeves and corsage. It is of the rare mot- 
tled coral. Shells of Etruscan gold hold large 
rose corals in the centre. Long pendants of 
coral, tipped with gold. Price, $3500 in gold. 

A coral cameo of rich peach-blossom tint is a 
Racchante crowned with vine-leaves and clusters 























uriant hair are cut with marvelous accuracy. 
Ear-rings and pin are $500. A less expensive 
set is a bunch of roses and buds, The coral is 
fine and exquisitely carved, but the flowers are 
formed of small bits of little value. ‘The petals 
of the rose are transparent, and consequently 
very fragile. Price, $65. 

Long strings of coral beads sell as high as 
#800. A dozen rose coral buttons for a dress 
are marked $60. 


BYZANTINE MOSAICS. 


The Byzantine mosaics are fir more beautiful 
than the Roman and Florentine. They are made 
of smaller stones, and are of more varied and 
brilliant colors. ‘This is a reproduction of an art 
known to the ancients, but which was lost for a 
long time. The aid of the microscope is neces- 
sary to appreciate the perfection of these artistic 
gems. Birds of brilliant plumage and flowers of 
richest color and lustre are formed of tiny stones, 
with all the accuracy of painting. The price 
of a set ranges from $80 to $150. They are 
mounted with Etruscan gold, and fashioned in 
quaint medieval styles and after Egyptian mod- 
els. Think of wearing a mummy suspended 
from each ear! An emblematic cross, a pecul- 
iarly Catholic gift, is made in commemoration 
of the late conclave of bishops. A miniature 
locket has a cherub in mosaics on one side, and 
the word eros on the other. Satyrs, sphinxes, 
scarabxi, doves, and groups of cherubs, are fa- 
vorite mosaic designs. 


ENAMELED PAINTING AND ETRUSCAN GOLD. 


A beautiful Venus Aphrodite in burned enamel 
was illustrated in a former Number of the Bazar. 
The process of burning the enamel into gold is 
a secret known only to a few. Another mytho- 
logical set represents the chase of the fleet-footed 
Atalanta, an elaborate design carefully carried 
out. The price of brooch and ear-rings is $290. 

There are many pretty devices in a simple 
style of enameling that are less expensive. 
Flowers, feathers, beetles, dragon-flies, and scor- 
pions are imitated to the life. A handsome set 
is a wreath of blue bells enameled on gold. The 
stamens are gold tipped with diamonds. A con- 
cealed spring keeps the flowers in constant mo- 
tion. Clusters of violets, a single pansy, and 
lilies of the valley, a pure white spray on a dark- 
green leaf, are made up in sets at from $60 to 
$100. <A silver brooch represents a brown os- 
trich feather, enameled in all the Bismarck 
shades. A bonnet pin is a butterfly with ruby 
eyes and diamond-tipped wings. The antennz 
and wings are found to be perfect when examined 
through a microscope. 

Plain Etruscan jewelry, or dead gold as it is 
sometimes called, is intended for morning wear. 
There are some new designs—heavy, massive 
bars of gold, scallop shells, and emblematic in- 
signia, always with pendants or fringe. 


CAMEOS, ONYX, AND SARDONYX,. 


Cameos are again becoming fashionable. The 
Madonna, Psyche, Ceres, and allegorical scenes 
are cut in white on a dark ground. Sardonyx is 
a favorite stone for cameos. The value of the 
stone depends on the number of different parallel 
strata of various colors. The settings are of 
finely-wrought gold, inlaid with diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies. There isa very clever artist in cameos 
in the city, among whose collection is Edwin 
Booth’s classic profile in clear white on a dark 
ground. 

A sardonyx pin is cut to show three layers of 
dilferent color in the same stone. The back- 
ground is dark-brown, the profile pure white, and 
over the abundant curls is drapery of the clearest 
amber. ‘The setting is studded with pearls, 

Another brooch represents a Madonna. The 
head and bust are exquisitely cut in immaculate 
white on a dark ground. The setting is of dia- 
monds and black enamel. With ear-rings to 
match, the price is $800. Still another is a 
square pink onyx with a fancy scene in clear 
white. The design is of little value, but the 
workmanship is excellent. The mounting is of 
white roses made of pearls, and leaves of fine 
diamonds in Etruscan gold twining about the 
branches. Beneath is a fringe of gold, tipped 
with diamonds. Price $550 in gold. Mytho- 
logical subjects are in good taste for cameos. 
One set represents on the pin Music, and on the 
ear-rings the muses of Painting and Literature. 
This is $600. Orpheus with his lyre, Neptune 
with his trident riding the waves, and many 
other designs are.displayed. 

Ebony onyx, in solid pieces like coral, has taken 
the place of jet for mourning jewelry. 

NECKLACES, LOCKETS, ETC. 

Flexible gold necklaces are formed of massive 
yellow links, which nevertheless are as pliant and 
light as a silk ribbon. Lockets of Etruscan gold, 
or clasps with long pendants, ornament them in 
front. Some of the devices for these lockets are 
beautiful and original. Cameos cut in opals set 
with diamonds, lattice of turquoise with dia- 
monds in the interstices, squares of pink onyx 
with Etruscan beaded borders, amethysts with 
monograms and flowers in pearls or diamonds, 
enameled pictures and mosaics dazzle the eye. 

An improved handkerchief chain has a flexible 
ring with a slide which enlarges the ring, allow- 
ing the mouchoir to be passed through without 
crushing; the slide is then slipped back, holding 
the lace securely without wrinkling it. They 
vary in price from $50 to $5000, according to 
the value of the ornaments and precious stones 
used. 

Handsome glove-clasps are of emerald and 
amethyst with diamond initials. Filagree chains 
connect them, to which little jingling bells are 
attached. 

Jeweled buttons for sleeves and corsage, and 
girdle-ornaments, are made of Etruscan gold 
with centres of pearl, amethyst, or emerald, to 
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suit the color of the dress. Solid malachite, cor- 
al, and turquoise are left plain without any gold 
setting. 

Sets of jewelry for children are miniature im- 
itations of those worn by their mammas. At one 
house where these sets are a specialty they are 
made substantial and strong, as well as appropri- 
ate and youthful. 

For gentlemen there are massive gold scarf- 
rings, enameled, or set with jewels; tiny self- 
adjusting studs, and scarf-pins, dog’s heads of 
amethyst or coral, with collar and lock studded 
with diamonds. Green Brazilian beetles, with 
diamond eyes, are set in beaded borders for shirt- 
studs. Signet-rings and watch-chains are made 
of the pale yellow gold from New Mexico. 
Snuffboxes, pencils, card-cases, tooth-picks, 

same -heads, and whip-handles are quaintly 
carved in this new gold. 
LACE AND SANDAL-WOOD FANS. 

A fan intended for a bridal present is of point 
d’Alengon lace in a lily of the valley pattern over 
white satin, with richly-carved pearl sticks. There 
are several different colors of pearl used for mount- 
ing fans. A beautiful design is of point de Venise 
over pink velvet, with handle of pearl, tinted like 
opal. A dark fan for a dowager is of black tulle 
spangled with transparent maroon ornaments, 
with sticks of a rich maroon-colored pearl. An- 
other is of a gossamer lace without lining, orna- 
mented with an appliqué wreath of flowers, and 
still another is of point lace over amber satin, 
with handle of carved gold. Prices range from 
$50 to $150. 

A white silk fan is exquisitely painted with a 
wreath of moss-roses and forget-me-nots. The 
sticks are of carved yellow ivory. Handsomest 
of all the sandal-wood fans is one designed for an 
American lady who has just become Madame la 
baronne. It displays different designs according 
to the way in which it is opened. The price is 
$250. 

PARASOLS. 

Some parasols were shown us which are too 
handsome and valuable to be forgotten, although 
out of season. The first we examine is of point 
appliqué lace over lavender silk, with an embossed 
white gauze lining toning down the lavender toa 
becoming shade. The handle and ring at the top 
are of gold stone, beautifully clouded, and mount- 
ed with gold enameled bands. Price $215. An- 
other, marked $300, is of genuine point d’Alen- 
con over blue silk. Solid amber stick, with large 
knob at the handle, and ring on top. A Chantil- 
ly lace cover is lined with pink silk. Handle of 
carved yellow ivory,.inlaid with pale coral. Large 
coral ornaments. A tortoise-shell handle is in- 
laid with gold stars. A stick of real blood-stone, 
with black thread lace over purple satin, is $200 ; 
and one of solid malachite, with point gaze over 
pea-green silk, with pink lining, is $250. 

VARIETIES, 

A glove-box, lined with white moiré, is redo- 
lent of attar of roses. A glove-stretcher of ivory 
and a gilt glove-fastener with a pair of amethyst 
clasps accompany it. The outside is maroon vel- 
vet, with gilt bands. 

A mouchoir satchel consists of two large quilt- 
ed pockets of blue satin, lined with white silk. 
In one pocket were half a dozen of the finest 
cambric handkerchiefs, with three-inch hems and 
an embroidered monogram of vines and leaves. 
In the other was a point gaze kerchief, with small 
cambrie centre almost as thin as the border. 

A jewel-case has the lid and sides representing 
bouquets of roses and jasmine in Florentine mo- 
saics set in gold, studded with turquoise, with 
ruby velvet lining. There are also some beauti- 
ful jeweled opera-glasses. One is made of pale 
pink coral; another of amber; and a’ third of 
opal-tinted pearl is ornamented with rubies and 
brilliants, One, entirely of pearl, without even 
the slides gilt, is intended for a bride. Anoth- 
er is of yellow ivory, with twelve lenses. This is 
small enough to be carried in a gentleman’s vest : 
pocket. 

A valuable present for a lady is a work-box, 
writing-desk, and dressing-case combined. The 
inkstands, perfume-bottles, pomade-jar, cosmet- 
ic-box, etc., are of cut glass, with real silver cov- 
ers. Combs, hand-glass, brush-handles, pens, 
and paper-knife, of yellow ivory, accompany this. 4 

In Viennese ware there are inkstands with 
candlesticks to match, representing armorers 
making swords; cigar-cases with a miniature 
cannon from which a lighted match is projected ; 
and a sword-sheath inclosing paper-folder and 
ivory-handled penknife, all suitable gifts for one’s 
military friends. 

A traveling-bag of Russian leather contains 
every thing a lady can find use for on a journey. 
A seal-skin muff of cuir color, marked $50, is 
lined with blue silk. A satchel is concealed at 
the side. A girdle of seal-skin in its natural color 
with mouchoir bag attached is mounted with gilt, 
price $27, 





PERSONAL. 


Tuat clever French gentleman, Dv Cuartv, has 
just come over from Europe, bringing several beauti- 
ful diagrams, six feet by nine, illustrating the scenery, 
animals, and people of Africa. Mr. Du Cuatttv will 
do a bit of lecturing, and look over the proofs of a new 
book soon to be published by Harper & Brotuers. 

—That culinary artist and author, Professor Biot, 
who is to cookery what Maoavtay is to history (in 
other words, one of the Ma-caulayflowers of the lit- 
erary garden), says that the butcher men of Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati cut their meat properly, which 
is not done in other cities. The Professor is good au- 
thority, and is, moreover, one of those conscientious 
authors who writes no line that 

—‘‘dying he would wish to Bror.” 

—Certes the young ladies of Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, ought.to feel personally complimented by the 
statement of the Springfield Republican, that Miss 
Linsy PrenperRe@ast, of Westfield, received more at- 
tention in Europe the past summer than any other 





American visitor. 





—Fanny Janavscuek, the German tragedienne, has 
not made any great speculation by her trip to this 
country. In fact, she is said to be fifty thousand 
‘‘out ;” but she is hopeful, and may yet make up the 
deficit. The Germans are beginning to appreciate her 
great histrionic ability, and flock to hear her. 

—Mrs. Brerouer Stowe’s new novel is to be called 
“Old Town Folk.” It will not be published until 
next spring—so we are told by the paragramist of a 
London journal. 

—Governor Fenton has approved the plan for the 
new State Capitol, prepared by Artuur Giiman, Esq., 
and Mr. Futter, and ground has already been broken 
for the new building. Excepting only the Capitol at 
Washington it will be the largest, costliest, and most 
elegant edifice of the kind in the United States, and 
will cost $6,000,000. Mr. Gruman is a very practical as 
well as a very‘clever and cultivated gentleman, whose 
professional taste and talent are becoming rapidly ap- 
preciated in this metropolis. Besides the State Capi- 
tol of New Hampshire, and the new Court-House in 
Boston, Mr. G. is the architect of some of the most 
elegant town and country houses in the North. 

—General Upton, of the United States Army (he is 
not yet thirty, ladies, and a capital match), has obtain- 
ed from General Grant a year’s leave of absence. He 
goes abroad, partly to introduce, if possible, his mili- 
tary tactics into the armies of Europe. The General 
hails from Batavia, Genesee County, New York. 

—Bishop Suvpson, a close observer, and not given to 

making loose statements, in a lecture recently deliver- 
ed in Boston made the prediction that Chinese serv- 
ants would be common in American houses in a few 
years. 
—The grandfather of Grorer H. Penpieton, of 
Ohio (who was “ vice” on the M‘CLentan Presidential 
ticket), was the second of Hamitton in his duel with 
Borer. 

—In the British House of Commons they are more 
mindful of the amenities than they are at Washington. 
For instance, on a recent occasion Mr. Disrarnt was 
in his place looking completely worn out with anxiety 
and fatigue. It devolved upon Mr. Guapstong, a8 
leader of the Opposition, to criticise the Queen's speech. 
He alluded to the sickness of Mr. Disragtt, assuring 
Mr. Disraext of the profound sympathy of his col- 
leagues in the House, and said he could not think, 
under the circumstances, of forcing Mr. Disrartt into 
a political discussion. Mr. Disraretrt was so touched 
by this considerate kindness that his reply was almost 
inaudible. 

—Haxeox, having been born July 8, 1790, was over 
seventy-seven at the time of his death. He took life 
right pleasantly until two or three years ago, when he 
rather gave up. Then he began to pass most of his 
time alone. During a visit to this city last year he 
would start out, night after night, on wonderfully long 
walks, stopping regularly at certain places for a re- 
viver of ale, which he would quaff in silence, then 
trudge on to the next place, and ditto. With halfa 
dozen or a dozen friends he was delightful. With a 
crowd, silent as an oyster. 

—The Rev. Joun Cotton Smitu, a Low-Churchman 
of high degree, took occasion last Thanksgiving-day 
to say what he thought of the “Triumph of Liberal 
Principles in the Protestant Episcopal Church.” From 
his outlook it don’t seem to matter much whether 
or not people are solemnly ordained and set apart as 
bishops, priests, or deacons, or whether they preach 
on the Congregational or Own-Hook basis. 

—An English youth, only 13 years of age, and ap- 
propriately named Franxkutn, is said to have discoy- 
ered a mode of causing a vacuum without condensa- 
tion, which will save half the fuel hitherto used in 
working steam-engines. 

—Ratru Kee er is the name of an ambitious young 
Californian, who is reported to have traveled all over 
Europe upon the modest sum of $181 greenbacks. 
Like the Dux or Arey e, he has turned lecturer, and 
gives his views under the title of ‘‘ Views Barefooted.” 
It is supposed that the mode of traveling and the title 
of the lecture bear a striking resemblance. 

—It's not true that the Empress Eveenre sells her 
second-hand clothes. She gives them to her servants, 
who sell them privately, admitting none but very priv- 
ileged persons to the sale. The whole thing is kept 
perfectly mum, and no speculators are admitted. 

—Bismarok is a very great man, but his two daugh- 
ters are plain, simple-minded girls, with short waists 
and straight dark hair, brown veils and thick boots; 
good, sensible girls, with no nonsense, 





Satin Cravat. 
See illustration, page 132. 


Tus cravat is made of blue satin, and is trimmed 
with crystal beads, two small blue silk tassels, and a 
rosette of narrow lace. It is fastened with a button 
and loop. Take a bias — of satin, a little more 
than an inch broad, and as long as the cravat is de- 
sired. The sides of this strip are sewed together over 
a piece of buckram, so that the seam is in the middle, 
and the ends are turned in and basted, when the cra- 
vat is ready for the bow. For this cut from Fig. 27 
two pieces of satin and buckram; run the edges of 
the outside and lining together; put on the beads and 
tassels, and lay the pleats as shown in the pattern, so 
that the dotted line forms the outer, and the smooth 
line the inner fold of the pleat. Sew a stay on the 
ends, fasten them to the cravat, and put the rosette 
= the middle, finished in the centre with a blue satin 

utton. 


Girl’s Crochet Imitation Fur Muff, Collar, Cuffs, 
E and Barette. 
See illustration, page 132. 


Tue original is worked with gray we. in & new 
kind of loop stitch to imitate fur. Work this loop 
stitch in single crochet around a fringe staff a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter in the following manner: 
On a chain of the required length, work first t single 
crochet, then take the fringe staff back of the thread 
and the needle. > insert the needle in the following 
stitch of the chain, wind the thread once around the 
needle and the staff, put it once more over the staff: . 
put the needle, in the manner indicated by the arrow 
in the illustration, around the thread, and crochet 1 
stitch. Repeat from *.. All the other rows are wesk- 
ed in the same manner. The wrong side of the work 
on which the loops are formed is intended for the 
right side. For the muff work on 100 chain 40 rows 
—the rows are to run around the muff. After finish- 
ing the last row, sew the stitches in it to the first 
row. Line it; gather it a little at the ends. Make a 
shirr about three-quarters of an inch wide of lute- 
ane ribbon; run a cord through it; finish with 
tassels. 

Collar.—Begin om the lower edge of the back, ac- 
cording to the pattern, which gives only half the col- 
lar. The widening and narrowing, to form this col- 
lar, must be worked, according to the pattern, at the 
beginning and end ofthe rows. _When the back part 
has reached the given width, each front part must be 
worked separately. The collar is lined with silk. On 
the front sides of the neck put a cord and tassels. _ 

Cuffs.—After having doubled the pattern, begin 
with the lower edge of the cuffs. Make the necessary 
widening at the end of the rows. The point on the 
upper edge is formed by shortening the rows by leav- 
ing off some stitches at the beginning and at the end, 
The cuffs are to be lined with quilted silk like the 
collar, and’ are fastened with buttons and loops of 
chain stitch, 


Barette.—Cut out of buckram Figs. 50 and 51, dou. 
bling the pattern. Join the parts according to the 
numbers, and begin to work in the middie of the top 
with a chain of 4 stitches, working around in con 
nected rows. In each row of the top, at eqnal dis- 
tances, widen sufticiently to keep the work flat. For 
the border narrow in the last row of the top; work a 
number of rows without widening, except in the las, 
in which widen a little. A quilted lining, and elastic 
fastened to the side, finishes the barette. 


Wall Bag. 
See Illustration, page 132, 


Tue original is made of white rep piqué, with blue 
guipure insertion, silk ribbon about half an inch wide, 
with bows of wider blue ribbon, as shown in the ilns- 
tration. It should be made either of woolen, or of 
some material that can be washed. Cnt from strong 
cardboard or pasteboard, piqué, and cotton cloth, from 
Fig. °0, which is only half the size ; therefore, double 
the material, so that it will be in one piece, and allow 
for seams in the piqué and cotton cloth. Sew the 
pieces on the pasteboard over hand. The little pocket 
1s made only of pique, cut from Fig. 21, which is haif 
the: back. Sew both parts—the back and front—to 
gether. The edges of the back are hemmed ; the front 
is trimmed as in the engraving. Sew on the pocket 
so that 39 and 40 meet the corresponding figures on 
the main part. 

he large pocket consists of a strip of piqué about 
seven inches wide and twenty-three inches long ; make 
the corners a little rounding. This strip is hemmed 
about half an inch wide on the top, and is gath- 
ered at the bottom as seen in the engraving. Through 
the hem of the slip sa a whalebone, or steel spring, 
about fifteen inches long; then sew the front part thus 
formed to the main part, as seen in the engraving. 
The pocket is now trimmed all around with ribbon 
and guipure, with which the seams of the two pockets 
must be covered. Finish the upper end of the main 
part with bows, and set little loops or rings, whereby 
to suspend it, on the back. 


Knotted Slipper. 
See illustration, page 132. 

Tus slipper is made of strong red carpet-wool, with 
a sole of cork or leather. Commence at the toe; fas- 
ten to a pillow or cushion six threads, each about a 
yard and a half long; doubled together in the middle 
so as to form 12 threads; with every four of these 
ends a knot must be made. The two middle threads 
serve for centre threads, while the outer threads are 
knotted over the centre. Put the two centre threads 
over the fingers of the left hand, the right outside 
thread over the centre to the left side; then from the 
left side lead the outside thread over the right outside 
thread also through between this and the centre, and 
pull both outside threads closely, then put the left 
outside thread over the centre. Now knot the right, 
taking it over the left outside thread, under the cen- 
tre and up through between the left and the centre, 
which finishes the knot. With the eight remaining 
“threads two other knots are made. Alternate the 
knots of the second row by taking the two threads 
lying outside for a centre, and knot with the two 
threads which before formed the centre. There must 
also be added in every row of knots at each side either 
two or four threads, which are pulled through the loop 
on the outer edge, so that the rows may widen as in 
the pattern. When the widest part is reached, each 
side part is finished separately, and two or four threads 
are left back, according as may be needed. Bind the 
edge with black satin, half an inch wide, and put on 
the sole as indicated by the numbers in the pattern. 
The sole is knotted as shown in the illustration. The 
upper edge is also bound with black satin. Lastly, 
sew the woolen sole to another of leather, cork, or 
felt along the dotted line of Fig. 538, and ornament in 
the middle with rosettes of woolen loops, placing a 

black button in the centre. 


Crochet Corset. 
See illustration, page 132, 

Tins corset is of yarn or worsted, worked in single 
crochet backward and forward, making ribbed cro- 
chet—two rows make a ridge. Figs. 11-15 give half 
the corset. Before beginning the work the parts of 
the pattern must be cut in thin muslin, or some kind 
of lining stuff; put them together according to the 
numbers, then take it as a measuring pattern for the 
crochet work. After having the given shape it will 
be easy to make such a corset larger or smaller. It 
must be worked very tight, taking up both loops of 
the stitch. : 

Begin at the back of the corset for this purpose. 
Make a chain of 134 stitches; crochet 2 rows. In the 
3d row the eyelet holes are made—after every 8 stitch- 
es make 2 chain; miss 2 stitches of the former row. 
In the 4th row crochet over these 2 chain siitches in 
single crochet; then make 38 rows, and on the upper 
edge narrow according to the pattern. With the 48d 
row begin on the lower edge the hip gore, crochet 
only on the first 54 stitches 2 rows. To make the bias 
side of the gore, in every 1st ribbed row of the follow- 
ing 14 rows leave off 6 stitches at the upper end of 
these 54 stitches. There will be only 12 stitches left; 
then lengthen the rows in the same way that they 
were shortened, by adding the same number of stitches 
at the upper end of the following 16 rows. With 32 
rows the gore is finished. Then work over the whole 





row of stitches, narrowing at the upper edge and in- 
creasing at the lower, according to the shape of the 
pattern. The 2d and 3d hip gores are crocheted in a 
similar manner. Between the 2d and 8d gore work 
2 rews three times on the lower edge to give it sufti- 
cient width. Crochet up to 46 or 48 stitches on the 
lower edge. The same is done on the upper edge, 
corresponding to the smooth line in Fig. 12. From 
the shape of Figs. 11 and 12 crochet the waist on about 
60 stitches, counting from the upper edge; first 16 
rows, and again for the bias side of the gore a sufti- 
cient number of stitches must be left off till only 16 
remain on the upper edge. The same thing must be 
done on tbe lower edge of the corset to correspond 
with the diagram or pattern. Then crochet the breast 
gore like the hip gore as before described, adding as 
many stitches in the 2d row as have before been left 
off; but as this gore becomes much larger there are 
a larger number of rows to crochet, and these 40 rows 
must correspond to the 16 rows before crocheted. All 
the front parts are finished according to the pattern. 
When both parts of the corset are finished, crochet on 
the upper edge little scallops as follows: * 1 single 
crochet in one stitch of the edge, and a little picot 
which consists of 4 chain, 1 single crochet in the Ist 
ofthe chain. With this picot skip a sufficient num- 
ber of stitches; repeat from the «. As shown in the 
pattern, put on the back worsted tape for holding the 
whalebones and for the clasps in front. Through the 
holes lace crossways woolen cord. 


Flannel Drawers for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 


See illustration, page 132. 


Turse are designed for over-drawers, to be worn, 


out of doors in cold weather. The original is of flan- 
nel, finished at the bottom with a band of black vel- 
vet ribbon and a frill scalloped with worsted. The 
top is set on a bodice-shaped waistband. Cut from 
Figs. 28, 30, and 31 each two similar pieces, taking 
care to notice the piece turned down in Fig. 28. Join 
each part of the drawers from 1 to 2, and face the 
slope with a strip of muslin an inch and a half wide. 
Sew the fronts together from 6 to 7, and gather the 
top from X to @. Cut a slit at the bottom along the 
double line in Fig. 28, face it with a strip of muslin, 
and gather the bottom for the band. Cut Fig. 2° of 
double stuff, and set it on to correspond with the tiv- 
ures on the pattern. Set a frill, two inches wide, on 
the bottom, with a heading of black velvet ribbon, 
and put a button and button-hole on the band. Line 
the waistband with muslin. Join the fronts in the 





middle, sew them from 8 to 9 to the backs, put a but- 
ton on the left side and a button-hole on the right, 
and set on the waistband to correspond with the tig- 
ures on the pattern. 




















Satin Cravat. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 27. 


Foot-WarMER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 16-19. 


Crocuer Imiratioy Fur Triuwuinc ror Foot-WarMer. 





Grrv’s JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, LII., Figs. 3-6. 
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Crocuet Imitation Fur Morr. 


Crocuet imitation Fur Cotuar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 48. 





Crocnet Imrration Fur Baretre. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 50 and 51. 





Crocuet Imitation Fur Curr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 
XVIIL., Fig. 49. 






Crocuet Corset. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 11-15. 


TRIMMING FOR GiRL’s JACKET (FULL Sizz). 








[December 28, 1867. 





Watt Baa. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 20 and 21. 
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Knorrep Siiprer. 
For patiern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 52 and 53, 


Girv’s FLANNEL Drawers. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 28-31 
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THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 





By tne Avrnor or “Tue Dopes Civ.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


‘Ir is now the middle of February,” said 
Despard, after a long pause, in which he had 
given himself up to the strange reflections which 
the diary was calculated to excite. ‘‘If Louis 
Brandon left Australia when he was called he 
must be in England now.” 


‘You are calm,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ Have 
you nothing more to say than that ?” 
Despard looked at her earnestly. ‘* Do youask 


me such a question? It is @ story so full of an- 
guish that the heart might break out of pure sym- 
pathy, but what words could be found? I have 
nothing to say. 1 am speechless. My God! 
what horror thou dost permit!” 

‘¢But something must be done,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, impetuously. 

** Yes,” said Despard, slowly, ‘‘but what? 
If we could reach our hands over the grave and 
bring back those who have passed away, then the 
soul of Edith might find peace; but now—now— 
we can give her no peace. She only wishes to 
die. Yet something must be done, and the first 
thing is to find Louis Brandon.. I will start for 
London to-night. I will go and seek him, not 
for Edith’s sake but for his own, that I may save 
one at least of this family. For her there is no 
comfort. Our efforts are useless there. If we 
could give her the greatest earthly happiness it 
would be poor and mean, and still she would sigh 
after that starry companionship from which her 
soul has been withdrawn.” 

‘¢Then you believe it.” 

**Don’t you?” 

**Of course; but I did not know that you 
would.” 

‘*Why not? and if I did not believe it this 
at least would be plain, that she herself believes 
it. And even if it be a hallucination, it is a 
sublime one, and so vivid that it is the same to 
her as a reality. Let it be only a dream that 
has taken place—still that dream has made all 
other things dim, indistinct, and indifferent to 


‘*No one but you would read Paolo’s diary 
without thinking him insane.” 

Despard smiled. ‘‘ Even that would be no- 
thing to me. 
genius must be insane.” 


‘* ‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied,’ 


you know. For my part, I consider Paolo the 
sublimest of men. 
only a boy, and he came with his seraphic face 
and his divine music to give me an inspiration 
which has biased my life ever since. I have 
only known one spirit like his among those whom 
I have met.” 

An indescribable sadness passed over his face. 
‘* But now,” he continued, suddenly, ‘‘ I suppose 
Thornton must see my uncle’s letter. His legal 
mind may discern some things which the law may 
do in this case. 
from human beings, and still farther beyond all 
help from English law. But if Louis Brandon 
can be found the law may exert itself in his favor. 
In this ‘respect he may be useful, and I have no 
doubt he would take up the case earnestly, out 
of his strong sense of justice.” 

When Thornton came in to dinner Despard 
handed him his uncle’s letter. The lawyer read 
it with deep attention, and without a word. 

Mrs. Thornton looked agitated—sometimes 
resting her head on her hand, at others looking 
fixedly at her husband. As soon as he had fin- 
ished she said, in a calm, measured tone: 

**T did not know before that Brandon of Bran- 
don Hall and all his family had perished so mis- 
erably.” 

Thornton started, and looked at her earnestly. 
She returned his gaze with unutterable sadness in 
her eyes. 

‘* He saved my father’s life,” said she. ‘* He 
benefited him greatly. Your father also was 
under slight obligations to him. I thought that 
things like these constituted a faint claim on 
one’s gratitude, so that if orie were exposed to 
misfortune he might not be altogether destitute 
of friends.” 

Thornton looked uneasy as his wife spoke. 

‘* My dear,” said he, ‘‘ you do not understand.” 

“True,” she answered ; ‘‘ for this thing is al- 
most incredible. If my father’s friend has died 
in misery, unpitied and unwept, forsaken by all, 
do I not share the guilt of ingratitude? How can 
I absolve myself from blame ?” 

‘* Set your mind at rest. You never knew any 
thing about it. I told you nothing on the sub- 
ject. 

‘Then you knew it!” 

**Stop! You can not understand this unless 
I explain it. You are stating bald facts; but 
these facts, painful as they are, are very much 
modified by circumstances.” 

** Well, then, I hope you will tell me all, with- 
out reserve, for I wish to know how it is that this 
horror has happened, and I have stood idly. and 
coldly aloof. My God!” she cried, in Italian; 
“did he not—did they not in their last moments 
think of me, and wonder how they could have 
been betrayed by Langhetti’s daughter !” 

“* My dear, be calm, I pray. You are blaming 
yourself unjustly, I assure you.” 

Despard was ghastly pale as this conversation 
went on. He turned his face away. 

**Ralph Brandon,” began Thornton, ‘* was a 


Some people think that a great 


When I saw him last I was | 


Edith is beyond all consolation | 


man of many high qualities, but of unbounded 
pride, and utterly impracticable. He was no 
judge of character, and therefore was easily de- 
ceived. He was utterly inexperienced in busi- 
ness, and he was always liable to be led astray by 
any sudden impulse. Somehow or other a man 
named Potts excited his interest about twelve or 
fifteen years ago. He was a mere vulgar adven- 
turer; but Brandon became infatuated with him, 
and actually believed that this man was worthy 
to be intrusted with the management of large 
business transactions. The thing went on for 
years. His friends all remonstrated with him. 
I, in particular, went there to explain to him that 
the speculation in which he was engaged could not 
result in any thing except loss. But he resented 
all interference, and I had to leave him to him- 
self. 

‘¢ His son Louis was a boy full of energy and 
fire. The family were all indignant at the confi- 
dence which Ralph Brandon put in this Potts— 
Louis most of all. One day he met Potts. 
Words passed between them, and Louis struck 
the scoundrel. Pottscomplained. Brandon had 
his son up on the spot ; and after listening to his 
explanations gave him the alternative either to 
apologize to Potts or to leave the house forever. 
Louis indignantly denounced Potts to his father 
asaswindler. Brandon ordered him to his room, 
and gave him_a week to decide. 

‘The servants whispered till the matter was 
noised abroad. The,county gentry had a meet- 
ing about it, and felt so strongly that they did 
an unparalleled thing. They actually waited on 
him to assure him that Potts was unworthy of 
trust, and to urge him not to treat his son so 
harshly. All Brandon’s pride was roused at this. 
He said words to the deputation which cut him 
off forever from their sympathy, and they left in 
a rage. - Mrs. Brandon wrote to me, and I went 
there. I found Brandon inflexible. I urged him’ 
to give his son a longer time, to send him to the 








army for a while, to do any thing rather than 
eject him. He refused to change his sentence. 
Then I pointed out the character of Potts, and 
told him many things that I had heard. At this 
he hinted that I wished to have the management 
of his business, and was actuated by mercenary 
motives.’ Of course, after this insult, nothing 
more was to be said. I went home and tried to 
forget all about the Brandons, At the end of 
the week Louis refused to apologize, and left his 
father forever.” 

‘* Did you see Louis ?” 

‘*T saw him before that insult to ask if he 
would apologize.” 

‘*Did you try to make him apologize?” asked 
Mrs. Thornton, coldly. 

**Yes. But he looked at me with such an 
air that I had to apologize myself for hinting at 
such athing. He was as inflexible as his father.” 

‘** How else could he have been?” 

** Well, each might have yielded a little. It 
does not do to be so inflexible if one would suc- 
ceed in life.” 

**No,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ Success must 
be gained by flexibility. The martyrs were all 
inflexible, and they were all unsuccessful.” 

Thornton looked at his wife hastily. Des- 
pard’s hand trembled, and his face grew paler 
still with a more livid pallor. 

0 you try to do any thing for the ruined 
son 99 

** How could I, after that insult ?” 

**Could you not have got him a government 
office, or purchased a commission for him in the 
army ?” 

‘* He would not have taken it from me.” 

“You could have co-operated with his mo- 
ther, and done it in her name.” 

**T could not enter the house after being in- 
sulted.” 

‘*-You could have written. 





From what I have 





“THEN, COVERING HER FACE WITH HER HANDS, SHE BURST INTO AN AGONY OF TEARS.” 





| heard of Brandon, he was just the man who 


would have blessed any one who would interpose 
to save his son.” ; 

‘* His son did not wish to be saved. He has 
all his father’s inflexibility, but an intellect as 
clear as that of the most practical man. He has 
a will of iron, dauntless resolution, and an im- 
placable temper. At the same time he has the 
open generosity and the tender heart of his father.” 

‘* Had his father a tender heart ?” 

‘*So tender and affectionate that this sacrifice 
of his son must have overwhelmed him with the 
deepest sorrow.” 

‘* Did you ever after make any advances.to any 
of them?” 

**No, never. I never went near the house.” 

** Did you ever visit any of the county gentry 
to see if something could be done?” 

‘No. It would have been useless. Besides, 
the very mention of his name would have been 
resented. I should have had to fling myself 
headlong against the feelings of the whole public. 
And no man has any right to do that.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘* No man has. 
That was another mistake that the martyrs made. 
They would fling themselves against public opin- 
ion.” 

‘*All men can not be martyrs. Besides, the 
cases are not analogous.” ; 

Thornton spoke calmly and dispassionately. 

“True. It is absurd in me; but I admire one 
who has for a moment forgotten his own interests 
or safety in thinking of others.” 

‘‘That does very well for poetry, but not in 
real life.” 

“In real life, such as that on board the Te- 
cumseh ?” murmi Mrs. Thornton, with droop- 
ing eyelids. 

“You are getting excited, my dear,” said 
Thornton, patiently, with the air of a wise father 
who ‘overlooks the petulance of his child. ‘‘I 
will go on. I had business on the Continent 





when poor Brandon's ruin occurred. You were 
with me, my dear, at Berlin when I heard about 
it. I felt shocked, but not surprised, I feared 
that it would come to that.” 

‘¢ You showed no emotion in particular.” 

‘*No; I was careful not to trouble you.” 

‘*You were in Berlin three months, Was it 
at the beginning or end of your stay ?” 

** At the beginning.” 

‘* And you staid ?” 

‘*T had business which I could not leave.” 

‘ ‘*Would you have been ruined if you had 
eft ?” 

‘Well, no—not exactly ruined, but it would 
have entailed serious consequences.” 

‘* Would those consequences have been as se- 
rious as the Tecumseh tragedy ?” 

‘* My dear, in business there are rules which a 
man is not permitied to neglect. There are du- 
ties and obligations wiich are imperative. The 
code of honor there is as delieate, yet as rigid, as 
elsewhere.” 

‘* And yet there are times when all obligations 
of this sort are weakened. When friends die, 
this is recognized. Why should it not be so 
when they are in danger of a fate worse than 
death ?” 

Thornton elevated his eyebrows, and made no 
reply. p 

‘You must have heard about it in March, 
then ?” 

‘*Yes, at the end of January. 
place in December, 1845. It was the middle of 
May before I got home. I then, toward the 
end of the month, sent my clerk to Brandon vil- 
lage to make inquiries. He brought word of 
the death of Brandon, and the departure of his 
family to parts unknown.” 

‘*Did he make no particular inquiries ?” 

“No.” 

‘* And you said not a word to me!” 


His ruin took 








**T was afraid of agitating you, my dear.” 

‘And therefore you have secured for me un- 
ending self-reproach.” 

‘**Why so? . Surely you are blaming yourself 
without a shadow of a cause.” 

‘* I will tell you why” I dare say I feel unnec- 
essarily on the subject, but I can not help it. It is 
a fact that Brandon was always impulsive and culp- 
ably careless about himself. It is to this quality, 
strangely enough, that I owe my father’s life, and 
my own comfort for many years. Paolo also 
owes as much asI. Mr. Brandon, with a friend 
of his, was sailing through the Mediterranean in 
his own yacht, making occasional tours into the 
country at every place where they happened to 
land, and at last they came to Girgenti, with the 
intention of examining the ruins of Agrigentum. 
This was in 1818, four years before I was born. 
My father was stopping at Girgenti, with his wife 
and Paolo, who was then six years old. My father 
had been very active under the reign of Murat, 
and had held a high post in his government. 
This made him suspected after Murat’s over- 
throw. 

**On the day that these Englishmen visited 
Girgenti, a woman in deep distress came to see 
them, along with a little boy. It was my mo- 
ther and Paolo. She flung herself on the floor at 
their feet, and prayed them to try and help her 
husband, who had been arrested on a charge of 
treason and was now in prison. He was sus- 
pected of belonging to the Carbonari, who were 
just beginning to resume their secret plots, and 
were showing great activity. My father be- 
longed to the innermost degree, and had been 
betrayed by a villain named Cigole. My mo- 
ther did not tell them all this, but merely in- 
formed them of his danger. 

“* At first they did not know what to do, but 
the prayers of my mother moved their hearts. 
They went to see the captain of the guard, and 
tried to bribe him, but without effect. They 
found out, however, where my father was con- 
fined, and resolved upon a desperate plan. They 
put my mather and Paolo on board of the yacht, 
and by paying a heavy bribe obtained permis- 
sion to visit my father in prison. Brandon’s 
friend was about the same height as my father. 
When they reached his cell they urged my fa- 
ther to exchange clothes with him and escape. 
At first he positively refused, but when assured 


| that Brandon’s friend, being an Englishman, 


would be set free in a few days, he consented. 
Brandon then took him away unnoticed, put him 
on board of the yacht, and sailed to Marseilles, 
where he gave him money enough to get to En- 
gland, and told him to stop at Brandon Hall till 
he himself arrived. He then sailed back to see 
about his friend. 

‘** He found out nothing about him for some 
time. At last he induced the British embassa- 
dor to take the matter in hand, and he did so 
with such effect that the prisoner was liberated. 
He had been treated with some severity at first, 
but he was young, and the government was 
persuaded to look upon it as a youthful freak. 
Brandon’s powerful influence with the British 
embassador obtained his unconditional release. 

“My father afterward obtained a situation 
here at Holby, where he was organist till he 
died. Through all his life he never ceased to 
receive kindness and delicate acts of attention 
from Brandon. When in his last sickness Bran- 
don came and staid with him till the end. .He 
then wished to do something for Paolo, but Pa- 
olo preferred seeking his own fortune in his own 
way. 
Mrs. Thornton ended her little narrative, to 
which Despard had listened with the deepest at- 
tention. 

‘*Who was Brandon’s friend?” asked Des- 
pard. 

‘* He was a British officer,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. ‘‘ For fear of dragging in his government, 
and perhaps incurring dismissal from the army, 
he gave an assumed name—Mountjoy. This 
was the reason why Brandon was so long in find- 
ing him.” 

‘* Did your father not know it?” 

**On the passage Brandon kept it secret, and 
after his friend’s deliverance he came to see my 
father under his assumed name. My father al- 
ways spoke of him as Mountjoy. After a. time 
he heard that he was dead.” 

“TI can tell you his true name,” said Mr. 
Thornton. ‘There is no reason why you should 
not know it.” 

‘What ?” 

**Lionel Despard— your father, and Ralph 
Brandon’s bosom friend.” 

Despard looked transfixed, » Mrs. Thornton 
gazed at her husband, and gave an unutterable 
look at Despard, then, covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into an agouy of tears. 

**My God,” cried Despard, passing his hand 
over his forehead, ‘‘my father died when I was 
a child, and nobody was ever able to tell me any 
thing about him. And Brandon was his friend. 
He died thus, and his family have perished thus, 
while I have known nothing and done nothing.” 

‘* You at least are not to blame,” said Thornton, 
calmly, ‘‘ for you had scarcely heard of Brandon’s 
name. You were in the north of England when 
this happened, and knew nothing whatever about 
i" 


That evening Despard went home with a deep- 
er trouble in his heart. ‘He was not seen at the 
Grange fora month. At the end of that time he 
returned. He had been away to London during 
the whole interval. 

As Mrs. Thornton entered to greet him her 
whole face was gverspread with an expression of 
radiant joy. He took both her hands in his and 
pressed them without a word. ‘* Welcome back,” 
she murmured—‘‘ you have been gone a long 
time.” 

‘Nothing but an overpowering sense of duty 
could have kept me away so long,” said he, in a 
deep, low voice. 
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HARPER 'S BAZAR 





A few similar commonplaces followed; but 
with these two the tone of the voice invested the 
feeblest commonplaces with some hidden mean- 
ing. 

“At last she asked: ‘Tell me what succéss you 
had?” He made no reply; but taking a paper 
from his pocket opened it, and pointed to a 
marked paragr: aph, ‘This was the month of 
March. ‘The paper was dated January 14, 1847, 
‘The paragraph was as follows : 


‘*Distresstnc Casuarty.—The ship Java, 
which left Sydney on the 5th of August last, re- 
ports a stormy passage. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber a distressing casualty occurred. They were 
in S. lat. 11° 1’ 22”, E. long. 105° 6’ 36", when 
a squall suddenly struck the ship. A passenger, 
Louis Brandon, Esq., of the firm of Compton & 
Brandon, Sydney, was standing by the lee-quar- 
ter as the squall struck, and, distressing to nar- 
rate, he was hurled violently "overboard. It was 
impossible to do any thing, as a monsoon was be- 
ginning, which raged for twenty-four hours. Mr. 
Brandon was coming to England on business. 

**'The captain reports a sand-bank in the lati- 
tude and longitude indicated above, which he 
names ‘Coffin Island,’ from a rock of peculiar 
shape at the eastern extremity. Ships will do 
well in future to give this place a wide berth.” 


Deep despondency came over Mrs. Thornton's 
face as she read this. ‘* We can do nothing,” 


said she, mournfully, ‘‘ Ie is gone. It is bet- 
ter for him. We must now wait till we hear 


more from Paolo. I will write to him at once.” 

** And I will write to my uncle.” 

There was a long silence. ‘Do you know,” 
said Despard, finally, ‘* that I have been think- 
ing much about my father of late. It seems very 
strange to me that my uncle never told me about 
that Sicilian affair before. Perhaps hedid not wish 
me to know it, for fear that through all my life I 
should brood over thoughts of that noble heart lost 
to me forever. But I intend to write to him, and 
obtain afresh the particulars of his death. I wish 
to know more about my mother. No one was 
ever in such ignorance of his parent? as I have 
been. They merely told me that my father and 
mother died suddenly in India, and left me an 
orphan at the age of seven under the care of Mr. 
Henry Thornton. ‘They never told me that Bran- 
don was a very dear friend of his. [have thought 
also of the circumstances of his death, and they 
ull seem confused. Some say he died in Cal- 


cutta, others say in China, and Mr. Thornton 
once said in Manilla, ‘There is some mystery 
about it.” 


** When Brandon was visiting my father,” said 
‘Thornton, ** you were at school, and he nev- 
er saw you. I think he thought you were Henry 
Despard’s son.” 

‘**'There’s some mystery 
pard, thoughtfully. 

When Mr. Thornton came in that night he 
read a few extracts from the London paper which 
he had just received. One was as follows: 


M 


ifs, 


about it,” said Des- 


** FouNDERED AT Spa.—The ship JZ, B. Smith, 
from Caleutta, which arrived yesterday, reporis 
that on the 28th January they picked up a ship's 
long-boat near the Cape Verd Islands. It was 
floating bottom upward. On the stern was paint- 
ed the word Falcon. The ship Falcon has now 
been expected for two months, and it is feared 
from this that she may have foundered at sea. 
The Fudcon was on her way from Sydney to Lon- 
don, and belonged to Messrs, Ringwood, 'Flax- 
man, & Co.” 





BERTHA'S LOVER. 
FOLDED my work as evenly as Laura would 
have done, and laid it away with a for once 

orderly collection of spools. Then I put on a 
calico dress and a pair of stout shoes, and rowed 
myself over to the Point. There, under the 
pines, with my face against the odorous, brown, 
fallen needles, while the long summer day poured 
its molten splendors about me, I tried to fight 
out my battle. 

[came back at sundown. They had just re- 
turned from the depot, Laura in front driving, 
futher and Earl on the back seat. Her delicate, 
gray dress showed no fleck from all the dust of 
the road ; under her narrow-brimmed hat the rose 
and white of her marvelous complexion were as 
sweet as ever. An hour and a half in the glare 
of that blazing afternoon had left her as unflushed 
and cool as if she had just come from her dress- 
ing-room. She touched Earl’s hand as he stood 
ready to lift her down, and lighted at my side 
like a bird. What a contrast we made of it! 
She, with her baby curves, and pink tints, and 
crisp, fresh draperies—I, dark-faced and thin, 
sunburnt almost to a blister with the double glow 
of sky and reflecting sea I had been in all day, 
disordered hair and common dress, torn and 
grievously draggled with salt-water. 

Sut L was ready for dinner first, after all. Fa- 
ther would not have waited for General Jackson. 
We were half through soup when she appeared, 
and floated into her place like a cool, white cloud. 
then, somehow, all the talk centred about her, 
md left me mute behind the cotfee-urn, scowling, 
i Suppose, and watching them savagely, for there 
was a pain in my heart that would not let soft 
words and smiles come. Her sweetness irritated 
me till [ was ashamed of myself; and when des- 

‘rt came on, and I could get away from the blue 

cht of her great, calm eyes, I steadied myself 
hy an effort of will that might have moved mount- 
‘ns. Only I could not keep steady. <A storm 
vas brewing somewhere beyond that serene sky- 
line, and all the atmospheric currents ran counter 
tu my quiet. Every thing went wrong. I end- 
ed at last by snubbing Earl and tearing my dress 
on a door. The rent breadths trailed after me 
limp and aggravating as I walked the veranda 
alone. Father was in the library over his books. 
Earl and Laura were close by in the nook of the 
house that we used as music, sitting, and read- 








ing room, allin one. I could see them as I aaa 
the long, open window, intent over their chess- 
table, utterly oblivious of my moods. It did not 
help me much, 

The night was growing troubled. Across the 
slow lights overhead masses of shadow, scarcely 
clouds as yet, swept fitfully, and white, broken 
gleams flitted over the water. An uneasy wind 
was sobbing in from seaward, every gust damp 
with foam. ‘The whole air was full of a half-ar- 
ticulate wail, a heart-breaking murmur. If I had 
been nervous and a coward, I should have gone 
in and cowered close to something human for com- 
panionship. As it was, every sudden noise sent 
hot shivers through my veins. My heart-throbs 
were like drum-beats. Every ghost there had 
ever been in all my life rose and haunted me now ; 
and all the pain and disappointment and hatred, 
half conquered to-day, returned and wrenched 
me back and forth. It is not in me to cry out; 
there have been those of our blood who have died 
dumb at the stake before now; but, again and 
again, leaning down from the balcony, I could 
have answered the storm-wind with a shriek; 
and all I could do was to go up and down the 
short space, with hands clenched and every mus- 
cle strained. Yet at every turn I saw them, un- 
moved by the gathering tempest, scarce heeding 
it, absorbed in their game, the centre of a sphere 
of softened light. ‘They had brightness, comfort, 
each other. Outside, my heart and I, alone, wait- 
ed the storm. 

What a picture she made! I dashed color 
over myself in a flood; she wore the bright hues 
that suited her, delicately. Against her white 
dress dropped some sprays of scarlet blossoms ; 
great, lurid, earthy carbuncles burned among her 
laces, All that mass of bronze-brown hair, gath- 
ered half in braids, half in ringlets, shone burn- 
ished by the lamp-light. What a passionless, 
peifect bit she seemed !—the throned poise of her 
lithe figure, her intent face unconscious and calm, 
the long lashes lying almost on her cheek as she 
studied her moves, the taper hand hovering over 
the board. That was another ditterence. I could 
never master that game or any other where fore- 
thought and cool calculation were to be used. 
She was the best player in three counties—the 
best for a woman—and Earl was worthy of her 
steel. 

‘The first dash of rain stung my face sharply. 
J turned and went in, passing them unnoticed to 
the great piano standing in half-darkness in a 
corner. I played thunderous cords, rattling band- 
marches, stormy fantasias, eve:) wing I had ever 
heard that was slashing and noisy. It shattered 
ihe silence, broke over their absorption. ‘‘ Don't, 
Bertha,” 1 rather guessed than heard with a fret- 
ted look on Karl’s face. - But I thought of Laura’s 
music, her trilled harmonies, Grobe’s sweetnesses, 
Gottschalk’s insipidities, and found more crash- 
ing possibilities among the keys. Earl did not 
speak again, settling to his game with a vexed 
look of determination, Laura raised her broad 
lids and looked at me with one of her sweet, cool, 
superior smiles, said some word to him, and moved 
a pawn, With that smile lingering among her dim- 
ples. 

1 suppose she knew it would drive me off at 
last. Not to spoil her hateful beauty with some 
cruel blow, not to speak words that might curse 
me in the remembrance, I went out again. 

iar] raised his eyes as I passed; a look came 
into them that made me gasp with a feeling that 
1 was choking. He _haif rose, his lips parted to 
speak. 

1 saw Laura’s face. For just one breath it 
was white with a rage that I never thought her 
capable of. ‘The soft eyes flashed blue light- 
nings, then the lids dropped. ; 

“* It is your move,” she said, silverly. ‘* What 
will you do?” and he sat down again. An hour 
longer they played, and the storm went on. I 
did not mind it much. The wind did not reach 
me, and the great drops that now and then fell 
on my head and face cooled me unawares. The 
tossed sea, the crash of the surf, helped me to 
bear and wait. From my corner I watched the 
tinal struggle. In Earl’s face I saw that he was 
driven from point after point, advantage after 
advantage. 

She swept her men aside with a rattle. 

“*T've won,” and the suspended breath came 
with a gasp. 

**Yes”—his voice was smothered. Then he 
bent over her white hand, and kissed it with de- 
termined fervor. 

‘Lhe diamond that had flashed remembrance 
into my eyes for three months hurt me as if it 
scorched, I took it off. My fingers were too 
rigid to be gentle in their movements; the sharp 
edges of the setting brought blood. The pain 
and the sight of the red drops brought me to my- 


self. I went in—in from the night, and dark, 
and storm, to their white circle of warmth and 
light. Laura’s shining eyes surveyed me stand- 


ing in the doorway. ‘They drew his; and even 
in that spasm of self-reproach I-think he marked 
the difference between the old love and the new. 
1 knew it myself; my torn drapery, wet and 
clinging with the rain, my slipping braids and 
stormy face, above all, the moods of which he 
had complained less than an hour ago—what 
chance had I beside that serene beauty? 

I did not hate her then. There was no room 
in my heart for any thing but that numb, deadly 
ache. ‘The world had gone to pieces under my 
feet. There was no foothold of solid ground in 
the universe. For a fortnight I had struggled 
as men do for their lives. That was over—1 had 
come to quiet, a quiet that one who hopes never 
reaches. 

{ dropped the ring on the table before them, 
and the jewel, stained as it was, flashed broken 
sheets of flame. 

**Oh, Bertha!” and there was that in his tone 
that was worse than a blow. Like a blow it 
stung me with new pain and new strength. Once 
more his head was against my shoulder, once 
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more my lips taal his. Laura started for- 
ward as if she feared to lose her prize; but I 
could heed only his face, white to the lips, his 
brown eyes full of tears. Then I left them, and 
from the door saw her kneeling beside his chair, 
her beautiful head against his arm. 

I saw no one that night or the next day. So 
much time I would have for myself. There were 
knocks and voices, but they did not touch the 
darkness and silence where I lay. So much time 
to myself; then to the house claims again. How 
the unyielding, monotonous requirements of ev- 
eryday life turn to blessings when they stand be- 
tween us and the waves and billows that but for 
such slight bulwarks would sweep us into despair ! 

The summer drifted away. Earl came and 
went, and seemed never to tire of his new choice. 
Why should he? He needed some calm where- 
on to rest his impulses and enthusiasms. I had 
given him storms enough, Heaven knows; and 
Laura never had tempers, or if she had, she shut 
them up in her own room and was always se- 
renely sweet, a model of dainty dressing for him. 
We saw little of each other. We did not har- 
monize, and there was little need of contact. 
The width of the house separated our rooms. 
She slept hours after father’s early breakfast, and 
took her coffee where it happened. At dinner 
we sat in polite state, and I talked to father unless 
there were visitors. For the rest of the day she 
went her way and I mine—ways that were lives 
apart. I did not hate her. When she came, as 
she did now and then, and*brought her work to 
my room, I talked to her as I might have done 
to any bare acquaintance. It was not hard, for 
she never looked at me—fingers and eyes were 
always busy with some miraculous needle-doings. 

I would not let her touch my life. What fate 
had given me to bear I bore as well as I could; 
always alone. For grief or for comfort that wo- 
man would never come near me. 

She bore the winning side well. After that 
night never one word or look betrayed that she 
knew that her love had crossed mine. When we 
spoke of Earl, and we did often, it was openly 
and quietly. 

And he read me as men do read women. He 
believed so firmly in my pride that he thought I 


had not a memory or a heartache left. 1 am 
proud. I never betrayed myself. Once father 
stopped me as I was leaving the library. ‘‘Is 


Karl going to marry Laura?” his keen eyes read- 
ing me. 

** Yes, Sir, I suppose so.” 
not make me falter. 

* Bertha, I thought—” 

** Yes, but we changed our minds, Earl and 
1;” and that was all that was ever said about it. 

Late in August there came a telegram to me 
one day. 1 was to meet the six o’clock express 
with the easiest carriage and pillows. 1 told 
Laura when the horses were at the door, and 
my hat on. ‘‘I will go with you,” she said; 
and there was something of that once-seen tire 
smouldering in her eyes. 

“*T did not ask you. I do not want you.” 

* But I will go,” she broke out, passionately. 
Then she checked herself. ‘‘it will seem so 
strange, will it not?” 

But she did not go. 

Earl had been a soldier. Long ago, in the 
last year of the war, he had been wounded. It 
Was not so very bad, rio actual bone-fracture, and 
he was up and about, and back to his post before 
we were used to having him an invalid. But he 
had never been really well since. The cure was 
too sudden to be radical. And now after all this 
time, with the hot weather and worry—he had 
grown to be care-taking of late, for he was poor, 
and Laura loved money and fame—the miserable 
hurt had re-opened. Father almost carried him 
in his arms from the car tothe carriage. Three 
weeks of ‘‘ slight illness” that he had written us 
about had done that for him. I turned my head 
away, and spoke not a word. I knew there 
would be demonstration enough up to the house, 
and there was, but I kept out of its way. 

It was strange to have him in the house, and 
so quiet. He lay for hours on a couch by the 
open window or on the breezy veranda, listening 
while Laura read or sang or talked in that exqui- 
site voice of hers. She was not much ofa nurse. 
She did her utmost in keeping herself pretty, and 
sunshiny, and sweet-tempered; and so he was 
satisfied no one else had any right to fault-find- 


The bare truth did 


ng. 

I did not think he grew worse. I knew the 
will that ran in his blood, and knew that he had 
probably been as ill as now days and days that he 
was on his feet and at work. He seemed weaker 
and more languid than when he came, but the 
excitement of the journey had worn off, and he 
was giving up to care and rest. 

But father, coming home from a few days’ ab- 
sence, pronounced a different sentence, and the 
next day we began our journey to that other 
home we sometimes occupied; by the sea-side 
still, but in steadier sunshine and softer airs. He 
rallied there. He was promoted to crutches, 
and we tried to laugh at the strong-limbed, act- 
ive fellow’s awkward attempts at locomotion. 
Once he slipped and fell, and Laura screamed and 
hid her face; and through the shock and pain 
that turned his lips ashy, he found words of as- 
surance for her. 

Days of prostration followed. The surgeon 
made frequent silent visits. ‘The unworded ap- 
prehension that gathered around the invalid’s 
room shadowed the whole house. This was 
Earl's native place, and every one petted and 
spoiled him, for it was one of those little hamlets 
where every body knows every body else. 1 had 
not realized how the careless, manly boy had 
grown into all hearts. ‘There was little time in 
the whole day when some visitor was not in the 
house, and he was the recipient of more bouquets 
and baskets of summer-fruit than if he had been 
a reigning belle. 

I am afraid I had not much patience with 








Laura in those days. We were all sad eee 
with an unvoiced dread that we dared not meet 
openly. But all her sunny calm was broken up 
into petulant outbreaks, unreasonable and violent 
enough to have been ill-nature under any other 
circumstances. ‘That is, when she was away 
from him and was not entertaining callers. Shut 
out, at last, from the sick-room there seemed 
some attraction in the parlor that sometimes 
stretched the evenings far toward midnight. Tac- 
itly the entertainment of the groups that strayed 
in had fallen upon her. She calléd it a sacrifice, 

but she had a peculiar faculty for that sort of 

self-denial. 

One night a long, restless day had terminated 
in a sleep that was as heavy as death in seeming. 
In the dimness his white, thin face lay sharply 
outlined against the scarlet cushions, and a bare- 
ly perceptible breath fluttered across the parted 
lips. Below, Laura was the centre of a roomful, 
fluttering in some inimitable toilet, her sweetest 
and most winning in word and look. ‘The con- 
trast was a wide one. I believe I cried a little, 
quietly enough, but tears that scorched in falling. 

A burst of loud laughter startled him. He 

opened his great hollow eyes and called her name. 
I went to his side. The disappointment in his 
voice when he spoke again was bitter to hear. 
My hands are always cool. For the first time 
since that night I laid a quiet touch on his burn- 
ing forehead. 

Minutes that were hours went by. He broke 
the silence first. ‘‘ Bertha, dear sister, true 
friend, have you forgiven me ?” 

I could not lie about that, even to him. My 
soul cried out against the wrong he had done me. 
What right had he to warp and crush my whole 
life so, and then ask me to talk of forgiveness ? 

**No,” I said, clearly and strongly. 

He answered with a sob. He was one of those 
men who cry, now and then, almost as women 
ery. Could I bear that? I went down stairs, 
said a word or two to the pretty creature who 
was reigning in the parlor, and sent her to him. 
When i met her in the hall an hour later she was 
pale and still. We did not speak then nor for 
days. 

neue September mellowed over the land. 
Into the sunshine crept a dreamy something that 
neutralized its fire. ‘There were flitting shadows 
on the hill-sides, even in the still noons, and in the 
hollows of the valleys breezes of crisp coolness. 
Golden-rods burned dusky lights, asters showed 
the purple guidons of the autumnal advance. It 
was an hourly surprise that the grapes were not 
purpling and fragrant. 

The time brought healing. That miserable 
doctor’s gig stood less frequently before the door. 
Laura’s face cleared, we treated each other more 
like Christians. 

Ye were on the heach, we three together for 
a wonder—Earl among the cushions of the car- 
riage, Laura skipping smooth stones and sailing 
limpets in the shallow golden pools the ebb-tide 
had left, I sitting on the edge of the flood gazing 
listlessly across its sheen. 

Laura liked water as well as a cat, and managed 
a boat about as skillfully. But at the house she 
had some unfinished shell-work. Materials were 
wanting for its completion, and this beach did not 
furnish them. A few rods across the chainel a 
rocky island had a piece of smooth shingle that 
the tide always left heaped with shining bits. 
We were not in the way of asking many favors 
in those days. She pushed out the light skiff, 
and went zigzaging off alone toward what she 
wanted. I saw her land safely and strolled away 
on the point that ran out narrowing the ebb-tide 
channel between the main and Laura’s islet to 
half a good stone’s-throw. 

The afternoon slid half an hour nearer sunset. 
On the brown rock I lay absorbed in the day’s 
wonderful coloring, hushed in the salt stillness— 
a stillness that was crushing with the thought of 
age’s old monotony. Life with its tortures was 
a bare point beside this wide stretching, infinite- 
ly calm lapse of existence. There was no power 
of healing in the contrast. Our vivid lights and 
shadows struck sharp against the slow processes 
of nature, and nature threw us back as little heed- 
ed as the foam-bells that flashed up against the 
cliffs. 

The fervid, double warmth, the hazy shimmer 
of reflected wave-lines, the hushing of the ripples 
below, lapped sense in an atmosphere of dreams. 
Already heavy lids dropped, sleep was coming. 
Then, sudden and shrill, a shriek shivered the 
silence. A woman’s voice—piercing, full of ut- 
ter fear and appeal. 

The boat was drifting empty, a something 
deeper blue against the sun-dazzle, wasting 
strength with scream after scream, and sense- 
less, desperate struggles, was Laura. 

I was on my feet. ‘Then to my ears came 
Earl’s voice, clear and steady, shouting some 
direction, which she was too frenzied to heed. 
Then he called my name: ‘‘ Bertha! Bertha! 
Where are you? Help! She’s drowning!” 

With that sound all the helping hurry that was 
racing in my veins died out. Like a red-hot 
blow the sense struck me of the cruel, hopeless 
wrong that woman had done me. What was 
she that her pretty face, and sweet ways, and 
shallow heart should stand between me and all 
that was good of life? Let her sink, and with 
her the nightmare that had cursed these latter 
days with drea lful loss and loneliness. A cold 
rigidity settled upon me. I sat down, and turn- 
ed away toward the west, aglow with deepest 
splendors. How I hated her! A blind, intense 
sense of revenge had at one bound filled my 
whole soul with its bitterness. I did not think. 

Looking back at that time, it comforts me a 
little to believe that in that whirl reason had no 
share. ‘Time that seemed an age went by. The 





shrieks died in a half-choked, bubbling sob al- 

| most under my feet, and silence fell.’ That 
broke the spell. 

| Heaven knows that for that instant I felt what 
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mindere’s feel. ‘To the last minute of my life I 
shall cairy with me the picture that bummed itself 
unio my brain as [ turned. 

The tide. was pést the half-ebb. The cur- 
rent, sweeping round the point, had carried her 
down close by ine—the colorless face, set and dis- 
torted wiih despair, the streaming hair on the 
water, the white, up-tossed arms, that look in 
the eves that met mine betore she sank. What- 

ver sin was in the mad passion that had pos- 
-esset me. the memory of those eyes will be 
aisiment enough through all time. 

1; was a desperate chance; but I had left my- 

cif no right to count chances. I plunged, and 

asped the light drapery as she went down. I 
2 suvong swimmer, but the tide set out like 
v:ace-horse. Her clinging arms, closing aboui 
me nefove I could avoid it, fettered and dragged 
me down. In that wild struggle for my own life 
1 did not lose thought of her for an instant. 
‘Then the sky swung back and forth, the brown 
cliifs, wich their violet tinges, ran by like lighi- 
ning, there was a roar and a hiss in my ears 
and blackness swallowed me. 

It cleared again, when [lay drenched and soak- 
ing on the beach, hfeless as a sponge. Laura 
was outstretched a dozen steps away, all her pink 
prettiness gone, but her blue eyes open and hei 
breath coming in little gasps. It was not at all 
terrible. We had slipped past that and gone to 
the other extreme. ‘The two sodden bundles 
that we were, slowly coming back to sense again 
in the sunshine, had very little of the tragic ele- 
ment. Only the thought of the might-have- 
been, the dreadful possibility that only Heaven's 
mercy had saved me from, made me turn my 
face to the wet sand, and sob out a prayer of 
thanks that she had been spared. 

Two men carried a dark form past us. Earl, 
who had not walked a step for weeks, had strug- 
gled from the carriage, forgetting his worse than 
helplessness, and had sunk senseless at the edge 
of the tide just as we—Laura and I—went under. 

Two days afterward there was a consultation 
of surgeons at the house. Laura was an invalid 
in her chamber, being nursed, and petted, and 
waited on—a heroine of a great escape. I was 
busy dusting. From that little corner room, the 
room where [ had watched the two on the night 
of storm, the murmur of voices reached me as 
those grave-faced men weighed chances, meas- 
ured possibilities. I went on with my work, be- 

‘ause just then idle waiting was utterly beyond 
me. 

‘There was a hush directly, and a little bustle 
of rising. Father and Dr. Morris came down. 
I had no words of questioning. 

** Immediate amputation,” father said, rough- 
ly, as they passed me. ‘rhey looked back from 
two steps beyond. 

“* Are you going to faint, girl?” Father's fin- 
gers clutched my arm savagely. Poor father! 
liis own face was pale enough, and his voice a 
hasky whisper. Dr. Morris dashed something 
sharply strong and stimulant in my face, and I 
dragged myself up to my room. 

Laura burst in a few hours later, and dropped 
down on my bed a heap of tears and sobs. ** It’s 
over,” she said. ‘* Pity me.” 

Pity her—did I not? I thought of the 
surgeon’s knife busy with that praud, strong 
frame, and shuddered with a sickness of horror. 
Maimed and helpless, his sutfering—and through 
it hers—swept away all selfishness. Kneeling 
beside her my tears ran with hers. I am not 
given to crying. It was a blessedness of relief 
that left my brain cool and steady. ‘Then I 
soothed her, as I might have done a child, with 
just such prospects of comfort. He had not felt 
the pain, mercifully stupefied ; she would always 
be with him, to care for and help him. 

She went off again into a doleful little groan. 

‘* It’s just that. ‘To be tied all my life long to 
a cripple. He will have to use crutches always, 
you know. And I’m so young,” whining out her 
self-pity. 

Not one thought of the strong life broken, not 
one word for his wrecked prospects and crushed 
hopes. The utter, complete meanness of the 
creature dried my tears like a flash. I devoutly 
trast that she profited by the shaking I admin- 

~ ered before I dropped her outside the door and 
hor the bolts behind her. 

iv work of nurse began immediately. Dr. 
iorris called me down. ‘‘ If he lives, it will be 
s work, not mine,” he said, holding me 

strong cross-light of the open windows. 

ll do, L think.” 

ia kened room the feeble life balanced 

id forth with the faint, flowing breath for 

secined endless hours. A strange face or 

suddea noise, too rough a current of air, 
* ex.inguish the barely existent vitality. I 
motionless by his bedside, watching every 








ihe narse 


dow of change on the ghastly face. I can not 
‘ell if | hoped for one thing or the other. Death, 


wit is loss and anguish for us; life, with its 
misery of disappointment for him; for that thing 
up stairs would break his heart if the grave spared 
him. I dared not choose. 

When the surgeon went out next morning 
Laura’s maid slipped a card imto my hand. 
Some urgent summons called her away. They 
would not let her see him or me, Her farewells 
were intrusted to me. 

After that I possessed the room absolutely. 
No one disputed my right, no one countermanded 
my orders. His life was in my hands, and the 
whole house waited. 

On the morning of the fourth day Dr. Morris 
drew me out into the hall. ‘‘Go to your room, 
and go to bed. We shall bring him through.” 
And I went up stairs, and for fifteen blessed hours 
slept the sleep of the just. 

No word from Laura for ten days. Heaven 
pardon me the lies [ told during the time. It 
was a week before I dared tell him she was out 
of the house. 


*The confinement wore on me. I was not used 


| to it. 














Rebellious nerves demanded out-of-door 


relief. ‘Ehree miles down the sands and back, 


~ HARPERS BAZAR. 


| 


} and strict definition approve them. The words “lady” 


at Clip’s swinging gallop, gave me my balance | 


again. 
its legitimate efiect. An over-otficious servant 
had carried letters to Earls room. Among them 
lay the secret of the change that had thrown him 
into raving delirium. I crumpled the scented. 
filmy sheet in my hand, and tossed it away with 
a feeling in my heart I dared not name. 

What need of going to the end? One mid- 
night there was acry made. ‘Two servants were 
whispering in the passage. 

‘*'The tide is just on the turn,” one said. 

And as the tide fell the flush of fever died 
away, the strained eyes cleared into sorrowful 
calm. He knew me, and his last words were for 
me. words that I shall keep in my heart forever. 
When the gra morning broke all the long- 
closed windows were wide open, sunshine and 
keen air held no harm for the white face and still 
outlines on the bed. 

And for me—I wait. 4 





FRUITIONLESS. 

Au, little flower, that ‘springeth, azure-eyed, 
The meadow-brook beside: 
Dropping delicious balms 
Into the tender palms 

Of lover-winds, that woo with light caress; 
In still contentedness, 

Living and blooming thy brief summer day. 
So wiser far than I, 

That only dream and sigh, 
And sighing, dream my idle life away! 


Ah, sweet-heart birds, a-building your wee house 
In the broad-leavéd boughs, 
Pausing with merry trill. 
To praise each other’s skill, 
And nod your pretty heads with pretty pride: 
Serenely satisfied 
To trill and twitter love’s sweet roundelay. 
So happier far than I, 
That sadly dream and sigh, 
And sighing, dream my lonely life away. 


Brown-bodied bees, that scent with nostrils fine 
The odorous blossom-wine ; 
Sipping, with heads half thrust 
Into the pollen-dust 
Of roses, hyacinths, and daffodils: 
To hive, in amber cells, 
A honey-feasting for the winter day. 
So better far than I, 
Self-wrapt, that dream. and sigh, 
And sighing, dream my useless life away! 








MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Tuesday.—Yes, the wedding was a very stylish af- 
fair, and may be considered a “decided success.” 
The church was filled with admiring and inquisitive 
spectators; and, of course, every eye was leveled at 
the bride and bridegroom as they slowly passed up 
the aisle. They were prepared for the attack, how- 
ever, and did not flinch; and every one, commencing 
with the orange wreath, scrutinized the bridal attire. 
And certainly, the rich, white satin robe, with its 
graceful train, and elegant point lace over-dress and 
veil, the diamond necklace, and all the delicate de- 
tails of dress, well merited attention. The bridemaids, 
also, were handsomely arrayed in white silk, with lace 
over-dresses—all white, except the novel addition of 
leaves of Bismarck brown, as a fastening to the half- 
veils they wore. Now, by common consent, it is un- 
derstood that whatever wedding paraphernalia a bride 
chooses to exhibit is free to inspection ; but, really, I 
thought curiosity was going a step too far when, the 
service being over, I overheard one lady (?) say to her 
companion, ‘‘ How shall we see her stockings?” The 
answer escaped me. ‘‘ But,” persisted the first speak- 
er, ‘‘she has thread lace stockings, and I want to sce 
them !” 


Apropos, while on bridal toilets, the Queen of Greece 
at her wedding wore a robe of silver cloth, embroid- 
ered with bouquets of silver flowers, buttoned down 
the front by enormous diamonds, fastened round the 
waist by a belt in the Greek pattern of diamonds, a 
smaller trimming to match running round the top of 
the corsage and sleeves; necklace, bracelets, etc., in 
diamonds, a diadem on the forehead, while the royal 
crown in diamonds was fastened at the back of the 
bride’s head, and the train, of several yards in length, 
was of crimson ‘velvet lined with ermine. 

Respecting trains, some followers of fashion can not 
comprehend that trains are admissible appendages to 
house and carriage dresses, but not to street dresses. 
A Boston paper, remarking on that ‘superfluous ex- 
tremity of a lady’s dress which gathers up odorous 
richness from the flag-stones and pavement,” thinks 
that when a gentleman steps on it in the street neither 
he nor the lady should apologize; because while the 
lady has an undoubted right te cover an unlimited 
amount of space with her straggling dry-goods, the 
gentleman has an inalienable right to step in that 
space covered or uncovered. But while the present 
fashion prevails in the drawing-room gentlemen had 
better be watchful; indeed I think the chief utility 
of this style of dress consists in its constantly develop- 
ing in them that care and tact, which, if given them 
by nature, is generally “laid up in a napkin.” 

Wednesday Morn.—A Western journal writes a col- 
umn about “ Ladies” and ‘‘ Women ;:” and thinks a re- 
vised edition of the poets will soon be issued with 
such amendments as these: 

‘‘Frailty! thy name is lady.” 
“Oh, lady, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 
**T now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, 
Before me: Lady is her name.” 

It concludes that soon the bridegroom will be com- 
pelled to confess that he “takes this lady to be his 
wedded lady,” and that “ washer-ladies” will do up 
our linen for us. On the same principle “ fire-gentle- 
men” will be expected to extinguish our conflagra- 
tions, and “‘ work-gentlemen” build our houses and 
railroads. There is much good sense in the article, 
which concludes with the hope we may “have more 
true men and women in American society, and fewer 
counterfeit ladies and gentlemen.” ‘Nevertheless so- 
ciety is not yet ready for a wholesale abandonment of 


But in the space a blunder had wrought | 


cause they hadn't genius enough to invent a candle. 








the words “lady” and ‘‘ gentleman.” Both good usage 


and “woman” are sometimes synonymous, and some- 
times not. Woman is the generic term, and often the 
most complimentary one. Each has its peculiar mean- 
ing, and each may be used with equal appropriateness, | 
as occasion requires. So with the derivatives—‘ lady- 
like” does not mean “ womanly,” though to be “wo- | 
manly” may be the most desirable. The good old 
words “man” and “woman” are noble ones; but 
there is no need of affectation and conceit being at- 
tached to the use of the other words “lady” and ** gen- 
tleman.” 


The following recipe for cooking lobsters dates back 
to 1381: 

“For to make a Lopister. He schal be rostyd in 
his scalys in a ovyn, other by the Feer under a panne, 
and etyn wyth Veueger.” 

It is curious to learn how long it took mankind to 
discoverthe most obvious conveniences of civilized life. 
Sleep seems to have been invented in the Garden of 
Eden; but one of the greatest improvements in the 
art of sleeping was introduced by the Greeks, namely, 
the practice of undressiag before going to bed, a thing 
unheard of until hit upon by their inventive genius. 
Even now there are nations who never enjoy the lux- 
ury of taking off their clothes at night. The Romans 
went to bed to eat their dinners, and there are whole 
races now who don’t know enough to sit down* like 
rational beings. The Romans went to bed early be- 


They trundled off to bed as the darkness began; and 
in Athens, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, every where, 
the ancients went to bed, like good boys, from seven 
to nine o’clock. Even so simple a matter os break- 
fast was not invented for several centuries efter the 
republican era of Rome. It took as much time and 
research to arrive at that great discovery as at the Co- 
pernican system. The morning meal of the Romans 
was but a bite of biscuit—tea and coffee had not been 
heard of then. Probably our descendants, some cen- 
turies hence, will laugh at our ignorance of many of 
the conveniences of life that will then be in vogue. 

Thursday Eve.—A little incident I read to-night il- 
lustrates the folly of keeping up such a rigid distinc- 
tion of denominations as is common among many 
who call themselves Christians, and is a grave rebuke 
to all who would allow minor points of belief to take 
the place of true religion. During the late war a sol- 
dier, who had been fearfully wounded, lay in one of 
our hospitals, dying in agony. A visitor wishing to 
impart religious consolation, asked him, ‘ What 
church are you of?” ‘Of the church of Christ,” he 
replied. ‘I mean of what persuasion are you ?” then 
inquired the visitor. ‘ Persuasion!” said the dying 
man, looking heavenward, his eyes beaming with love 
to the Saviour, “ ‘I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate me from the love of God, which is in Christ Je- 
sus.’” The visitor found the dying soldier had reached 
that point where creeds were useless, and Christ was 
all. 

A recent work, giving some account of the present 
condition of woman in India, has interested me. It 
seems that a great number of girls, in certain parts of 
India, are still murdered immediately after birth. The 
wife of an Indian rajah having had five daughters put 
to death by the father’s command, resolved to save the 
sixth, and it was reared in secret. She grew up to be 
very beautiful, so much so that the relatives who had 
concealed her believed that they might present her to 
her father. If they could not rely on the father’s 
heart, yet her beautiful innocence they thought would 
secure her life; the more so as she was the perfect 
image of her deceased mother. A favorable moment 
was chosen to introduce to the father his child. Rich- 
ly attired she approached the astonished chief, fell 
down at his feet, and exclaimed: ‘‘My dear father !” 
And the father? For a moment love struggled in his 
bosom with his usual proud, hard feelings, but he 
drew his sword from its sheath, and with a blow 
struck off the head of the lovely child! 

Friday Eve.—What a wealth of new books the holi- 
day season unfolds! It is as good as a novel to me to 
read over even the catalogues; and to-day, while 
visiting some of the book-stores with Miss D., I really 
reveled in the sight of the daintily-bound volumes. 
If by chance I had carried my Christmas purse with 
me, there wouldn’t have been a farthing left for dolls 
and sugar-plums! One package has just come, and 
the bright-covered books are scattered over my table 
—a forerunner of Christmas. Let me see—can I re- 
call one-half the new and choice volumes my eyes 
have glanced over to-day? Don’t think I can—my 
head is pleasantly puzzled with visions of superbly- 
illustrated gift-books, of poems, serious and humor- 
gus, of entertaining novels, fascinating fairy-books, 
solid books of information, fresh biographies and his- 
tories, and every thing of every name from “ Prayers 
of the Ages,” and ‘Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity,” to the ‘‘ Manual of Physical Exercise” 
and “The Philosophy of Eating.” 

Among poems “ Kathrina” still holds its place, and 
a pretty gift-book it is. Phebe Cary’s “Poems of 
Faith, Hope, and Love” are very sweet. There are 
many choice gems in Tilton’s ‘“‘Sexton’s Tale and 
other Poems ;” nor is it by any means a gloomy vol- 
ume, as the title might indicate. ‘‘The Lover’s Dic- 
tionary” consists of the choicest selection of ‘ love- 
thoughts.” These poems have been culled from stand- 
ard authors, from rare and ancient collections, as well 
as from private sources. And it is quite true that ‘ no- 
thing has been admitted into these pages which can 
wound the many pure, bright eyes which will read 
them.” It is elaborately and conveniently arranged 
for refexence, and would be an appropriate gift to any 
one who enjoys gems of poetry. ‘“ Love-Letters” is a 
curious selection from the correspondence of celebra- 
ted men and women in every age; and contains also 
biographical sketches of the authors. ‘‘Sunday Poet- 
ry” is a dainty little volume, and its choice bits will 
delight many readers. Tennyson’s “Vivien” and 
‘*Guinevere” have been elegantly illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré. The quaintly-written ‘‘Legends of St. 
Gwendoline,” ‘‘The Fables of A’sop,” “The House- 
hold Book of Poetry,” ‘‘The Story without an End,” 
and numerous other finely-illustrated books tempted 
my fancy and my purse to-day. 

But the little folks must have the cream at Christ- 
mas, and it is ready for them. The mere names will 
create an appetite among the small-fry. ‘‘ Chitchat,” 
“Story of a Basket,” “‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” ‘‘ Boy Art- 
ists,” “‘Shink Shank,” “ Schnick Schnack,” etc., etc. 
“Oliver Optic” has something for boys; and “Little 
Pitchers Have Big Ears,” “‘ Queer Ltttle People,” and 
‘Dotty Dimple” will charm the smallest—while among 





Fairy stories none will fascinate both old and young 
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more than Macé’s *‘ Home Fairy Tales,” with its choice 
illustrations and attractive style. And for the little 
children ‘* Folks and Fairies” will be just the thing. 
As to novels and sundry other books of “ rhyme and 
reason,” I could easily till my diary with the mere 
names of those I have seen to-day ; but it grows late, 


; and I am longing, not to sieep, but to read more fully 


the books before me. 





Tatting Figures for Veil. 
See illustration on double page. 

Turse two figures are intended for ornamenting the 
veil, und are sewed upon the lace at regular intervals. 
The first is done with black silk. Make 2 double 
stitches and 1 picot er purl stitch, repeat 6 times 
(double stitches have one stitch te the right, one to 
the left), draw into a loop. x, attach the thread to 
the last picot, then follow with a Josepaine knot or 
shell; for this make 6 stitches to the right, put the 
shuttle through the loop in the direction from above 
downward, pull the stitches close together ; repeat 3 
times from *, then attach the thread to the next picot. 
Make a loop, 1 picot separated by 2 double stitches; 
repeat this last Stimes; attach the thread to the same 
picot, and make again a Josephine knot; after which 
draw it up. Follow with 2 more similar loops sepa- 
rated by a Josephine knot. In the place of the 1st 
picot they are attached to the last picot of the former 
loop. After the last loop the thread is fastened. 

For the second figure make a loop of 26 double 
stitches each separated by a picot: attach the begin- 
ning thread to the end thread, cut both threads at 
about the distance of one inch, then make a smaller 
loop of § double stitches, and separate each by u picot. 
However, in place of the first picot attach the thread 
to the 2d picot of the large ring. The threads of this 
loop are also tied together and cut off. Finally make 
a loop of 11 double stitches, and attach the thread to 
the 20th picot of the large loop. Make 5 more double 
stitches and finish the loop, then put the thread of all 
the loops together and work them over with fine silk, 
close and fine: the stem is made in this manner. The 
figures being finished they may now be sewed on the 
lace. 

Tatting Edging for Veil. 
See illustration on double page. 

For this lace make a sufficient number of set fig- 
ures, as shown in illustration. Join them toeach other 
by attaching the 1st loop of the 2d figure to the 3d 
picot before the last in the 3d loop of the former figure. 
The 1st and 3d picots of the ist and the 5th and 7th 
picots of the 3d of the three loops belonging together 
must be one-fifth of an inch long, as in the engraving. 
Fill the space between every 2 figures with a row of 
rings. Work for this purpose 2 double stitches, 1 long 
picot (all the picots of these rings must be long), 3 dou- 
ble, 1 picot, 3 double. In place of the 3d picot attach 
the thread to the 3d picot of the former loop of ene of 
the figures. Again make three double; attach the 
thread to the one long picot of the same loop, 3 dou- 
ble, attach the thread between the 2 Josephine knots, 
make 2 double, draw up the loop, without cutting the 
thread, make the next loop between the 1st and 2d fig- 
ures corresponding to the 1st loop, as in the engraving, 
attach the thread each time in the place of the picot to 
the respective long picot and to the joining thread be- 
tween the Josephine knots. For the upper edge of 
the lace, crochet two rows as follows: 1 double cro- 
chet, 8 chain. In the 1st row, make the double cro- 
chet stitches at proper distances around the last made 
loops and in the thread, joining the Josephine knots, 
at the same time over the joining thread of the 2 loops, 
In the second row, the double crochet is to be made in 
the middle of the chain stitch. 


Chenille and Satin Stitch Trimming. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus trimming is used for hoods, waists, jackets, 
etc. The embroidery is executed with brown filoselle 
or crochet silk in two different shades and black che- 
nille. The Greek pattern is first worked with the 
former in satin stitch; this is then edged with chain 
stitch of crochet silk, in a lighter shade, and the whule 
is encircled with chenille, which also separates the 
two rows of Greek lines. This trimming is very ef- 
fective when wrought in the Turkish fashion; for in- 
stance, the Greek figures of different colors, the chain 
stitch of gold, and the chenille of black. 


Trimming for Waists, Fichus, Etc. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus trimming is simple and pretty for waists, 
fichus, etc., as well as for children’s dresses. For ar- 
ticles designed to be washed it should be made of 
narrow white worsted braid, sewed on in points, with 
a figure worked in point russe, with white worsted at 
the end of each braid, and a blue ribbon run loosely 
through the points. For woolen stuffs worsted or 
silk braid should be used, and the point russe should 
be executed in silk. 

Boy’s Cap with Vizor. 
See illustration on double page. 

Turs cap is of black velvet, trimmed with fine black 
silk braid. Cut the foundation of buckram, three or 
four layers thick, from the pattern; then cut from 
Figs. 22-24 and Fig. 22, one piece each of black velvet 
and black lining silk, and from Fig. 25, the front of 
velvet and brown morocco. Join the crown and brim 
with the figures on the pattern, and trim the front with 
three rows of braid. Baste the parts of the vizor to- 
gether, sew braid round the edge, and join it to the 
cap to correspond with the figures and the dotted line 
on the pattern. Lastly, join Fig. 26 thereto, and face 
the cap on the inside with a strip of morocco two inches 
wide. 

Valenciennes Tulle Waist. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts waist is made of a new kind of tulle simulating 
the texture of Valenciennes lace, whence its name. 
The trimming consists of a lilac ribbon, an inch in 
width, laid under a puff of plain tulle, which forms a 
frill on each side about half an inch in width. For 
this trimming take a straight strip of tulle three inches 
wide and twice as long as is desired for the puff; hem 
each side narrow, and gather it so as to form the be- 
fore-mentioned frill on either side. The neck-and 
sleeves are trimmed with bows and ends of lilac rib- 
bon. The waist is cut from the pattern, Figs. 7-10, 
Supplement. 

Cashmere Waist. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus waist, of lilac cashmere, is cut from Figs. 7—10 
in the Supplement. The tasteful trimming consists of 
several bias folds of lilac cashmere, about a quarter of 
an ineh wide, edged on each side with very narrow 
lilac silk piping, with a heading of black and white 
silk gimp. The collar is likewise trimmed with gimp 
and edged at the top with lilac piping The illustra- 
tion shows the manner of arranging #he trimming. 
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For pattern see Supplement, 
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SeanisH MANTILLA. 


Care with Hoop.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1* and 1°. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XL. Figs. 32 and 33. 
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Boy’s Cuest-PROTEcTOR. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 41-48. 



































PERS BAZAR. 











Cuiip’s Hoop. 





For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 44 and 45. 


Waite Gurpure Waitst.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-10. 
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Tatrine Ficure 








FoR VEIL. 


ATTING EDGING FOR VEIL. 
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32 and 33, 
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For pattern see Supplement, 





Tatrina VEIL. 








plement, No. IL, Fig. 2. 
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CHENILLE AND Satin Stitcu Trimmi 


Ficnv with Bett.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XILI., Figs. 37-40. 
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Boy’s Cap witn Vizor. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 22-26, 
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CasHMERE WaAIsT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 7-10. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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NO THOROUGHFARE. 
fy CHARLES DICKENS AND WILKIE COLLINS. | 
soni 
IN FroUR 
— —_ 
THE OVERTURE. 

Way of the month and vear, November the 
thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five. London Time by the great clock 
of Saint Paul’s, ten at night. All the lesser 
London churches strain their metallic throats. 
Some flippantly begin before the heavy bell of 
the great cathedral; some tardily begin three, 
four, half a dozen strokes behind it; all are in 
sufficiently near accord to leave a resonance in 
the air, as if the winged father who devours his 
children had made a sounding sweep with his 
gigantic scythe in flying over the city. 

Whatis this clock lower than most of the rest, 
and nearer to the ear, that lags so far behind to- 
night as to strike into the vibration alone ? This 
is the clock of the Hospital for Foundling Chil- 
dren, ‘Time was when the Foundlings were re- 
ceived without question in a cradle at the gate. 
Time is when inquiries are made respecting 
them, and they are taken as by favor from the 
mothers who relinquish all natural knowledge 
of them and claim to them forevermore. 

The moon is at the full, and the night is fair 
with light clouds. The day has been otherwise 
than fair, for slush and mud, thickened with the 
droppings of heavy fog, lie black in the streets. 
The veiled lady who flutters up and down near 
the postern-gate of the Hospital for Foundling 
Children has need to be well shod to-night. 

She flutters to and fro, avoiding the stand of 
hackney-coaches, and often pausing in the shad- 
ow of the western end of the great quadrangle 
wall, with her face turned toward the gate. As 
above her there is the purity of the moonlit sky, 
and below her there are the defilements of the 
pavement, so may she, haply, be divided in her 
mind between two vistas of reflection or experi- 
ence? As her footprints, crossing and recross- 
ing one another, have-made a labyrinth in the 
mire, so may her track in life have involved 
itself in an intricate and unravelable tangle ? 

The postern gate of the Hospital for Found- 
ling Children opens, and a young woman comes 
out, The lady stands aside, observes closely, 
sees that the gate is quietly closed again from 
within, and follows the young woman. 

Two or three streets have been traversed in 
silence before she, following close behind the 
object of her attention, stretches out her hand 
and touches ‘her, ‘Then the young woman stops 
and looks round, startled. 

**You touched me last night, and when I 
turned my head, you would not speak. Why 
do you follow me like a silent ghost?” 

**[t was not,” returned the lady, in. a low 
voice, ‘that I would not speak, but that I could 
not when I tried.” 

** What do you want of me? 
done you any harm ?” 


” 


ACTS. 


I have never 


** Never. 

“ Do I know you ?” 

$¢:‘No.” 

“Then what can you want of me?” 

“Here are two guineas in this paper. Take 
my poor little present, and I will tell you.” 

into the young woman's face, which is honest 
and comely, comes a flush as she replies: 
‘There is neither grown person nor child, iu 
all the large establishment that I belong to, 
who hasn’t a good word for Sally. Lam Sally. 
Could I be so well thought of, if I was to be 
bought ?” 

** 1 do not mean to buy you; I mean only to 
reward vou very slightly.” 

Saliy firmly, but not ungeutly, closes and puts 
hack the offering hand. If there is any thing 
I can do for vou, ma‘am, that I will not do for 
its own sake, you are much mistaken in me if 
you think that J will do it for money. What is 
it you want ?” 

**You are one of the nurses or attendants at 
the Hospital ; L saw you leave to-night and last 
night.” 

* Yes, Lam. Iam Sally.” 

“There is a pleasant patience in your face 
which makes me belicve that very young chil- 
dren would take readily to you.” 

**God bless ’em! So they do.” 

The lady lifts her veil, and shows a face no 
older than the nurse’s. A face far more retined 
and capable than hers, but wild and worn with 
sorrow. 

‘* J am the miserable mother of a baby lately 
received under your care. I have a prayer to 
make to you.” . 

Instinetively respecting the confidence which 
has drawn aside the veil, Sally — whose ways 
are all ways of simplicity and spontaneity—re- 
places it, and begins to cry. 

*You will listen to my prayer?” the lady 
urges. ** You will not be deaf to the agonized 
entreaty of such a broken suppliant as 1 am ?” 

**Q dear, dear, dear!” cries Sally. ‘* What 
shall I say, or can L say! Don’t talk of prayers. 
Prayers are to be put up to the Good Father of 
All, and not to nurses and such. And there! I 
am only to hold my place for half a year longer, 
till another young woman can be trained up to 
it. [am goingto be married. I shouldn't have 
been out last night, and I shouldn't have been 
out to-night, but that my Dick (he is the young 
man I am going to.be married to) lies ill, and 1 
help his mother and sister to watch him. Don’t 
take on so, don’t take on so!” 

**Q good Sally, dear Sally,” moans the lady, 
catching at her dress entreatingly. ‘* As you 
are hopeful and I am hopeless,—as a fair way 
in life is before you, which can never, never, be 
before me,—as you can aspire to become a re- 
spected wife, and as you can aspire to become a 
proud mother,—as you are a living, loving wom- 











an, and must die,—for Gop’s sake hear my dis- 
tracted petition !” 

‘‘Deary, deary, deary ME!” cries Sally, her 
desperation culminating in the pronoun, ‘ what 
am I ever to do? And there! See how you 
turn my own words back upon me. I tell you 
I am going to be married, on purpose to make 
it clearer to you that I am going to leave, and 
therefore couldn’t help you if I would, Poor 
Thing, and you make it seem to my own self as 
if I was cruel in going to be married and xot 
helping you. It ain’t kind. Now, is it kind, 
Poor Thing ?” ‘ 

“Sally! Hear me, my dear. 
is for no help in the future. 4t applies to what 
is past. It is only to be told in two words.” 

“There!. This is worse and worse,” cries 
Sally, ‘* supposing that I understand what two 
words you mean.” ; 

“You do understand. What are the names 
they have given my poor baby? I ask no more 
than that. I have read of the customs of the 
place. He has been christened in the chapel, 
and registered by some surname in the book. 
He was received last Monday evening. What 
have they called him ?” 

Down upon her knees in the foul mud of the 
by-way into which they have strayed—an empty 
street without a thoroughfare, giving on the 
dark gardens of the Hospital—the lady would 
drop in her passionate entreaty, but that Sally 
prevents her. 

“Don’t! Don’t! You make me feel as if I 
was setting myself up to be good. Let me look 
in you pretty face again. Put your two hands 
in mine. Now, promise. You will never ask 
me any thing more than the two words ?” 

“Never! Never!” 

‘*You will never put them to a bad use, if 1 
say them ?” 

‘*Never! Never!” 

‘* Walter Wilding.” 

The lady lays her face upon the nurse’s breast, 
draws her close in her embrace with both arms, 
murmuts a blessing and the words, ‘‘ Kiss him 
for me!” and is gone. 


My entreaty 


Day of the month and year, the first Sunday 
in October, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven. London Time by the great clock 
of Saint Paul’s, half past one in the afternoon. 
The clock of the Hospital for Foundling Chil- 
dren is well up with the cathedral to-day. Serv- 
ice in the chapel is over, and the Foundling 
children are at dinner. 

There are numerous lookers-on at the dinner, 
as the custom is. ‘There are two or three gov- 
ernors, whole families from the congregation, 
smaller groups of both sexes, individual strag- 
glers of various degrees. ‘The bright autumnal 
sun strikes freshly into the wards; and the 
heavy-framed windows through which it shines, 
and the paneled walls on which it strikes, are 
such windows and such walls as pervade Ho- 
garth’s pictures. ‘The girls’ refectory (including 
that of the younger children) is the principal 
attraction. Neat attendants silently glide about 
the orderly and silent tables; the lookers-on 


move or stop as the fancy takes them; com- | 


ments in whispers on face such a number from 
such a window are not unfrequent; many of 
the faces are of a character to fix attention. 
Some of the visitors from the outside public are 
accustomed visitors. ‘They have established a 
speaking acquaintance with the occupants of 
particular seats at the tables, and halt at those 
points to bend down and say a word or two. It 
is no disparagement to their kindness that those 
points are generally points where personal at- 
tractions are. ‘The monotony of the long spa- 
cious rooms and the double lines of faces is agree- 
ably relieved by these incidents, aluhough so 
slight. 

A veiled lady, who has no companion, goes 
among the company. It would seem that curi- 
osity and opportunity have never brought her 
here before. She has the air of being a little 
troubled by the sight, and, as she goes the length 
of the tables, it is with a hesitating step and an 
uneasy manner. At length she comes to the 
refectory of the boys. ‘They are so much less 
popular than the girls, that it is bare of visitors 
when she looks in at the doorway. 

But just within the doorway chances to stand, 
inspecting, an elderly female attendant,—some 
order of matron or housekeeper. ‘To whom the 
lady addresses natural questions, as, How many 
boys? At what age are they usually put out in 
life? Do they often take afancy to the sea? 
So, lower and lower in tone, until the lady puts 
the question: ‘* Which is Walter Wilding ?” 

Attendant’s head shaken. Against the rules. 

“You know which is Walter Wilding ?” 

So keenly does the attendant’ feel the close- 
ness with which the lady’s eyes examine her 
face, that she keens her own eyes fast upon the 
floor, lest by wandering in the right direction 
‘hey should betray her. ‘ 

**T know which is Walter Wilding, but it is 
not my place, ma’am, to tell names to visitors.” 

** But you can show me without telling me.” 

The lady’s hand moves quietly to the attend- 
ant’s hand. Pause and silence. 

‘*T am going to pass round the tables,” says the 
lady’s interlocutor, without seeming to address 
her. ‘* Follow me with your eyes. The boy 
that I stop at and speak to will not matter to you. 
But the boy that I touch will be Walter Wilding. 
Say nothing more to me, and move a little away.” 

Quickly acting on the hint, the lady passes 
on into the room, and looks about her. After a 
few moments, the attendant, in a staid official 
way, walks down outside the line of tables com- 
mencing on her left hand. She goes the whole 
length of the line, turns, and comes back on the 
inside. Very slightly glancing in the lady’s di- 
rection, she stops, bends forward, and speaks. 
The boy whom she addresses lifts his head and 
replies. Good-humoredly and easily, as she list- 





' ple Corner. 








ens to what he says, slte lays her hand upon the 
shoulder ofthe next boy on his right. That the ac- 
tion may be well noted, she keeps her hand on the 
shoulder while speaking in return, and pats it twice 
or thrice before moving away. She completes her 
tour of the tables, touching no one else, and pass- 
es out by a door at the opposite end of the long 
voom, 

Dinner is done, and the lady, too, walks down 
outside the line of tables commencing on her left 
hand, goes the whole length ot the line, turns, 
and comes back on the inside. Other people 
have strolled in, fortunately for her, and stand 
sprinkledabout. She lifts her veil, and, stopping 
at the touched boy, asks how old he is. 

‘*T am twelve, ma’am,” he answers, with his 
bright eyes fixed on hers. 

“ Are you well and happy ?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘*May you take these sweetmeats from my 
hand?” 

‘* If you please to give them to me.” 

In stooping low for the purpose, the lady 
touches the boy’s tace with her forehead and with 
her hair. Then, lowering her veil again, she 
passes on, and passes out without looking back. 





ACT I. 
THE CURTAIN RISES. 


In a court-yard in the city of London, which 
was No Thoroughtare either for vehicles or foot- 
passengers, —a court-yard diverging from a steep, 
a slippery, and a winding street connecting Tow- 
er Street with the Middlesex shore of the Thames, 
—stood the place of business of Wilding & Co., 
wine merchants. Probably as a jocose acknowl- 
edgment of the obstructive character of this main 
approach, the point nearest to its base at which 
one could take the river (if so inodorously mind- 
ed) bore the appeustion Break-Neck-Stairs. ‘The 
court-yard itself had likewise been descriptively 
entitled, in old uuze, Cripple Corner. 

Years before the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one, people had left off taking 
boat at Break-Neck-Stairs, and Watermen had 
ceased to ply there. ‘The slimy little causeway 
had dropped into the river by a slow process of 
suicide, and two or three stumps of piles and a 
rusty iron mooring-ring were all that remained 
of the departed Break-Neck-glories. Sometimes, 
indeed, a laden coal barge would bump itself 
into the place, and certain laborious heavers, 
seemingly mud-engendered, would arise, deliver 
the cargo in the neighborhood, shove off, and 
vanish; but at most times the only commerce 
of Break-Neck-Stairs arose out of the convey- 
ance of casks and bottles, both full and empty, 
both to and from the cellars of Wilding & Co., 
wine merchants. [Even that commerce was but 
occasional, and through three-fourths of its ris- 
ing tides the dirty, indecorous drab of a river 
would come solitarily oozing and lapping at the 
rusty ring, as if it had heard of the Doge anu 
the Adriatic, and wanted to be married to the 
great conserver of its filthiness, the right honora- 
ble the Lord Mayor. 

Some two hundred and fifty yards on the 
right, up the opposite hill (approaching it from 
the low ground of Break-Neck-Stairs), was Crip- 
There was a pump in Cripple Cor- 
ner; there was a tree in Cripple Corner. All 
Cripple Corner belonged to Wilding & Co., wine 
merchants. ‘Their cellars burrowed under it, 
their mansion towered over it. It really had 
been a mansion in the days when merchants 
inhabited the city, and had a ceremonions shel- 
ter to the doorway without visible support, like 
the sounding-board over an old pulpit. It had 
also a number of long narrow strips of window, 
so disposed in its grave brick front as to render 
it symmetrically ugly. It had also on its root 
a cupola with a bell in it. 

** When a man at five-and-twenty can put bis 
hat on, and can say, ‘ This hat covers the owine: 
uf this property and of the business which is trans- 
acted ov this property,’ I consider, Mr. Bintrey, 
that, without being boastful, he may be allowed 
to be deeply thankful. I don’t know how it 
may appear to you, but so it appears to me.” 

‘Thus Mr. Walter Wilding to his man of law, 
in his own counting-house,—taking his hai 
down from its peg to suit the action to the word, 
and hanging it up when he had done so, not to 
overstep the modesty of nature. 

An innocent, open-speaking, unused-looking 
man, Mr. Walter Wilding, with a remarkably 
pink and white complexion, and a figure muchi 
too bulky for so young a man, though of a good 
stature, With crispy curling brown hair, and 
amiable bright blue eyes. An extremely com 
municative man,—a man with whom loquacity 
was the irrestrainable outpouring of conten!- 
ment and gratitude. Mr. Bintrey, on the other 
hand, a cautious man with twinkling beads of 
eyes in a large overhanging bald head, who in- 
wardly but intensely enjoyed the comicality of 
openness of speech, or hand, or heart. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Bintrey. ‘* Yes. Ha, ha!” 

A decanter, two wine-glasses, and a plate of 
biscuits stood on the desk. 

“You like this forty-tive-year-old port wine ?” 
said Mr. Wilding. 

‘* Like it?” repeated Mr. Bintrey. 
sir!” 

‘‘Tt’s from the best corner of our best forty- 
five-year-old bin,” said Mr, Wilding. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Bintrey. 
most excellent.” 

He laughed again, as he held up his glass and 
ogled it, at the highly ludicrous idea of giving 
away such wine. 

‘And now,” said Wilding, with a childish 
enjoyment in the discussion of affairs, ‘‘ 1 think 
we have got every thing straight, Mr. Bintrey.” 

“* Every thing straight,” said Bintrey. 

‘* A partner secured—” 

‘* Partner secured,” said Bintrey. 


‘* Rather, 
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“A housekeeper advertised for—” 

“*A housekeeper advertised for,” said Bin- 
trey,—“ ‘apply personally at Cripple Corn -, 
Great Tower Strect, from ten to twelve,’— iv- 
morrow, by the by.” 

** My late dear mother’s affairs wound uj; 

** Wouud up,” said Bintrey. 

~ And all charges paid.” 

“And all charges paid,” said Bintrey, with 
a chuckle; probably occasioned by the drol! «ir- 
cumstance that they had been paid without! a 
haggle. 

“The mention of my late dex mother,’ 
Wilding continued, his eyes tilling with + 
ind his pocket-handkerchicf drying them, * 
mans me still, Mr. Bintrey. You know bow 
loved her, you (her lawyer) know how she 
loved me. The utmost love of mother and child 
was cherished: between us, and we never experi 
‘need one moment's division or: unhappiness 
trom the time when she took me under her care 
Chirteen yearsin all, Thirteen years under my 
late dear mothor’s care, Mr. Bintrey, and eight 
of them her confidentially acknowledged son! 
You know the story, Mr. Bintrey ; who but you, 
ir?” Mr. Wilding sobbed, and dried his eyes, 
without attempt at concealment, during these 
remarks. 

Mr. Bintrey enjoyed his comical port, and 
said, after rolling it in his mouth: ‘I know the 
story.” . 

‘* My late dear mother, Mr. Bintrey,” pur- 
sued the wine merchant, ‘had been deeply de- 
ceived, and had cruelly suffered. But on that 
subject my late dear mother’s lips were forever 
sealed. By whom deceived, or under what cir- 
cumstances, Heaven only knows. My late dear 
mother never betrayed her betrayer,” 

‘She had made up her mind,” said Mr. Bin- 
trey, again turning his wine on his palate, ‘‘ and 
she could hold her peace.” An amused twinkle 
in his eyes pretty plainly added, ‘“‘ A devilish 
deal better than you ever will!” 

‘¢¢ Honor,’” said Mr. Wilding, sobbing as he 
quoted from the Commandments, ‘‘‘ thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land.’ When I was in the Foundling, Mr. 
Bintrey, I was at such a loss how to do it, that [ 
apprehended my days would be short in the 
land. But I afterward came to honor my moth- 
er deeply, profoundly. And I honor and revere 
her memory. For seven happy years, Mr. Bin- 
trey,” pursued Wilding, still with the same inno- 
cent catching in his breath, and thie same una- 
bashed tears, ‘did my excellent mother article 
me to my predecessors in this business, Pebbleson 
Nephew. Her affectionate forethought likewise 
apprenticed me to the Vintners’ Company, and 
made me in time a Free Vintner, and—and— 
every thing else that the best of mothers could 
desire. When I came of age, she bestowed her 
inherited share in this business upon me; it was 
her money that afterward bought out Pebbleson 
Nephew, and painted in Wilding & Co. ; it was 
she who left me every thing she possessed, but 
the mourning ring you wear. And yet, Mr. 
Bintrey,” with a fresh burst of honest affection, 
‘*she is no more. It is little over half a year 
since she came into the Corner to read on that 
door-post, with her own eyes, WiLping & Co., 
Wine Mercuants, And yet she is no more!” 

‘*Sad. But the common lot, Mr. Wilding,” 
observed Bintrey. ‘* At some time or other we 
must all be no more.” He placed the forty-five- 
year-old port wine in the universal condition, 
with a relishing sigh. 

‘“*So now, Mr. Bintrey,” pursued Wilding, 
putting away his pocket - handkerchief, and 
smoothing his eyelids with his fingers, ‘* now 
that I can no longer show my love and honor 
for the dear parent to whom my heart was mys- 
teriously turned by Nature when she first spoke 
to me, a strange lady, [ sitting at our Sunday 
dinner-table in the Foundling, I can ai least show 
that I am not ashamed ot having been a Found- 
ting, and that I, who never knew a father of my 
own, wish tobe a father to all in my empioymeni. 
Therefore,” continued Wilding, becoming en- 
ihusiastic in his loquacity,—** therefore, 1 want 
a thoroughly good housekeeper to undertake this 
dwelling-house of Wilding & Co., Wine M »- 
chants, Cripple Corner, so that I may restore in 
it some of the old relations betwixt employ or 
and employed! So that I may live in it on the 
spot where my money is made! So that I may 
daily sit at the head of the table at which the 
people in my employment eat together, and m:y 
eat of the same roast and boiled, and drink of 
the same beer! So that the people in my em 
ployment may lodge under the samc roof with 
me! So that we may one and all—1 bey your 
pardon, Mr. Bintrey, but that old singing im my 
head has suddenly come on, ani [ shall feel 
obliged if vou will iead me to th) pump.” 

Alarmed by the excessive piukuess of his 
client, Mr. Bintrey lost nota moment in leading 
him forth into the court-yard. It was casily 
done, for the counting-house in which they 
talked together opened on to it, at one side os the 
dwelling-honse. ‘There the attorney pumped with 
a will, obedient to a sign from the clicnt, and the 


elient laved his head and face with both hands,’ 


and took a hearty drink. After these remedies, 
he declared himself much better. 

“‘Don’t let your good feelings excite you,” 
said Bintrey, as they returned to the counting- 
house, and Mr. Wilding dried himself on a 
jack-towel behind an inner door. 

** No, no. 
of the towel. ‘*I won't. 
fused, have I ?” 

‘“‘Not at all. Perfectly clear.” 

‘¢Where did I leave off, Mr. Bintrey ?” 

“Well, you left off— But I wouldn't excite 
myself, if L was you, by taking it up again just 

et.” 

‘“¢T’ll take care. Tl take care. The singing 
in my head came on at where, Mr. Bintrey ?” 

“* At roast, and boiled, and beer,” answered 


I have not been con- 


I won't,” he returned, looking out - 
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the lawyer, prompting,—- ‘‘lodging under the 
sume roof—and one and all—” 

‘Ah! And one and all singing in the head 
together—” 

“¢ Do you know, I really would not let my good 
feelings excite me, if I was you,” hinted the law- 
yer again, anxiously, ‘‘'T'ry some more pump.” 

* No occasion, no occasion. All right, Mr. 
Bintrey. And one and all forming a kind of 
family! You see, Mr. Bintrey, I was not used 
in my childhood to that sort of individual exist- 
ence which most individuals have led, more or 
less, in their childhood. After that time I be- 
came absorbed in my late dear mother. Having 
lost her, I find that I am more fit for being one 
of a body than one by myself. ‘To be that, and 
at the same time to do my duty to those depend- 
ent on me, and attach them to me, has a patri- 
archal and pleasant air about it. I don’t know 
how it may appear to you, Mr. Bintrey, but so 
it appears to me.” 

“Tt is not I who am all-important in the case, 
but you,” returned Bintrey. ‘‘ Consequently, 
how it may appear to me, is of very small im- 
portance.” 

‘¢It appears to me,” said Mr, Wilding, in a 
glow, ‘‘hopeful, useful, de-lightful !” 

“Do you know,” hinted the lawyer, again, 
“T really would not ex—” 

“‘T am not going to. Then there’s Handel.” 

‘¢'There’s who ?” asked Bintrey. 

‘*Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Kent, Purcell, 
Doctor Arne, Greene, Mendelssohn. I know 
the choruses to those anthems by heart. Found- 
ling Chapel Collection. Why shouldn’t we learn 
them together !” 

‘*Who learn them together?” asked the law- 
yer, rather shortly. 

**]imployer and employed.” 

“ Ay, ay!” returned Bintrey, mollified ; asif 
he had half expected the answer to be, Lawyer 
and client. ‘*'That’s another thing.” 

‘*Not another thing, Mr. Bintrey! The same 
thing. A part of the bond among us. We will 
form a choir in some quiet church near the Cor- 
ner here, and, having sung together of a Sunday 
with a relish, we will come home and take an 
early dinner together with a relish. The ob- 
ject that I have at heart now is to get this sys- 
tem well in action without delay, so that my 
new partner may find it founded when he enters 
on his partnership.” 

“ All good be with it!” exclaimed Bintrey, 
rising. ‘*May it prosper! Is Joey Ladie to 
take a share in Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Kent, 
Purcell, Doctor Arne, Greene, and Mendels- 
sohn ?” 

“*T hope so?” 

‘©T wish them all well out of it,” returned 
Bintrey, with much heartiness. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Sits.” 

‘They shook hands and parted. Then (first 
knocking with his knuckles for leave) entered 
to Mr. Wilding, from a door of communication 
between his private counting-house and that in 
which his clerks sat, the Head Cellarman of the 
cellavs of Wilding & Co., Wine Merchants, and 
erst Head Cellarman of the cellars of Pebbleson 
Nephew. ‘The Joey Ladle in question. A slow 
and ponderous man, of the drayman order of 
human architecture, dressed in a corrugated suit 
and bibbed apron, apparently a composite of 
door-mat and rhinoceros hide. 

‘*Respecting this same boarding and lodging, 
Young Master Wilding,” said he. 

“Yes, Joey ?” 

‘Speaking for myself, Young Master Wild- 
ing,—and I never did speak and I never do 
speak for no one else,—J don’t want no board- 
ing nor yet no lodging. But if you wish to 
board me and to lodge me, take me. I can 
peck as well as most men. Where I peck, ain’t 
so high a object with me as What I peck. Nor 
even so high a object with me as How Much I 
peck. Is all to live in the house, Young Master 
Wilding ? The two other cellarmen, the three 
porters, the two ’prentices, and the odd men?” 

“*Yes. LI hope we shall all be an united fam- 
ily, Joey.” : 

‘“ Ah! said Joey. “I hope they may be.” 

“They? Rather say we, Joey ” 

Joey Ladle shook his head. _-* Don't look to 
me tomake we on it, Young Master Wilding, 
not at my time of life and under the circum- 
stances which has formed my disposition. I 
have said to Pebbleson Nephew many a time, 
when they have said to me, ‘ Put a livelier face 
upon it, Joey,’—I have said to them, ‘ Gentle- 
men, it is all wery well for you, that has been 
accustomed to take your wine into your systems 
by the conwivial channel of your throttles, to 
put a lively face upon it; but,’ I says, ‘I have 
been accustomed to take my wine in at the 
pores of the skin, and, took that way, it acts dif- 
ferent. It acts depressing. It’s one thing, gen- 
tlemen,’ I says to Pebbleson Nephew, ‘ to charge 
your glasses in a dining-room with a Hip Hur- 
rah and a Jolly Companions Every One, and it’s 
another thing to be charged yourself, through 
the pores, in a low dark cellar and a mouldy at- 
mosphere. It makes all the difference betwixt 
bubbles and wapors,’ I tells Pebbleson Nephew. 
And so it do. I’ve been a cellarman my life 
through, with my mind fully given to the busi- 
ness. What's the consequence? I’m as mud- 
dled a man as lives—you won’t find a muddleder 
man than me,—nor yet you won’t find my equal 
in molloncolly. *Sing of Filling the bumper 
fair, Every drop you sprinkle O’er the brow of 
care Smooths away a wrinkle? Yes. P’r’aps 
so. But try filling yourself through the pores, 
underground, when you don’t want to it !” 

‘*Tam sorry to hear this, Joey.’ I had even 
thought that you might join a singing-class in 
the house.” 

‘*Me, sir? No, no, Young Master Wilding, 
you won't catch Joey Ladle muddling the Ar- 
mony. A pecking-machine, sir, is all that I am 
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that you’re welcome to, if you think it’s worth 
your while to keep such a thing on your prem- 
ises.” 

**T do, Joey.” 

‘‘Say no more, sir. The Business’s word is 
my law. - And you're a going to take Young 
Master George Vendale partner into the old 
Business ?” 

“T am, Joey.” 

‘More changes, you see! But don’t change 
the name of the Firm again. Don’t do it, 
Young Master Wilding. It was bad luck enough 
to make it Yourself & Co. Better by far have 
left it Pebbleson Nephew, that good luck always 
stuck to. You should never change luck when 
it’s good, sir.” 

‘¢ At all events, I have no intention of chang- 
ing the name of the House again, Joey.” 

‘¢ Glad to hear it, and wish you good-day, 
Young Master Wilding. But you had better 
by half,” muttered Joey Ladle, inaudibly, as 
he closed the door and shook his head, ‘‘ have 
let the name alone from the first. You had bet- 
ter by half have followed the luck instead of 
crossing it.” 

ENTER THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


The wine merchant sat in his dining-room 
next morning to receive the personal applicants 
for the vacant post in his esizblishmens. It 
was an old-fashioned wainscoted-room ; the pan- 
els ornamented with festoons of flowers carved 
in wood; with an oaken floor, a well-worn Tur- 
key carpet, and dark mahogany furniture, all of 
which had seen service and polish under Pebble- 
son Nephew. ‘The great sideboard had assisted 
at many business-dinners given by Pebbleson 


‘Nephew to their connection, on the principle of 


throwing sprats overboard to catch whales; and 
Pebbleson Nephew’s comprehensive three-sided 
plate-warmer, made to fit the whole front of the 
large fireplace, kept watch beneath it over a sar- 
cophagus-shaped cellaret that had in its time 
held many a dozen of Pebbleson Nephew’s wine. 
But the little rubicund old bachelor with a pig- 
tail, whose portrait was over the sideboard (and 
who could be easily identified as decidedly Peb- 
bleson and decidedly not Nephew), had retired 
into another sarcophagus, and the plate-warmer 
had grown as cold as he. So the golden and 
black griffins that supported the candelabra, 
with black balls in their mouths at the end of 
gilded chains, looked as if in their old age they 
had lost all heart for playing at ball, and were 
dolefully exhibiting their chains in the Mission- 
ary line of inquiry, — whether they had not 
earned emancipation by this time, and were not 
griffins and brothers? 

Such a Columbus of a morning was the sum- 
mer morning, that it discovered Cripple Corner. 
The light and warmth pierced in at the open 
windows, and irradiated the picture of a lady 
hanging over the chimney-piece, the only other 
decoration of the walls. 

‘*My mother at five-and-twenty,” said Mr. 
Wilding to himself, as his eyes enthusiastically 
followed the light to the portrait’s face, “ I hang 
up here, in order that visitors may admire my 
mother in the bloom of her youth and beauty. 
My mother at fifty I hang in the seclusion of my 
own chamber, as a remembrance sacred to me. 
Oh! It’s you, Jarvis !” 

These latter words he addressed to a clerk who 
had tapped at the door and now looked in. 

“Yes, sir. I merely wished to mention that 
it's gone ten, sir, and that there are several 
females in the counting-house.” : 

‘¢ Dear me !” said the wine merchant, deépen- 
ing in the pink of his complexion and whitening 
in the white; ‘‘are there several? So many 
as several? I had better begin before there are 
more. I'll see them one by one, Jarvis, in the 
order of their arrival.” 

Hastily entrenching himself in his easy-chair, 
at the table, behind a great inkstand, having 
first placed a chair on the other side of the ta- 
ble opposite his own seat, Mr. Wilding entered 
on his task with considerable trepidation. 

He ran the gauntlet that must be run on any 
such occasion. There were the usual species of 
profoundly unsympathetic women, and the usu- 
al species of much too sympathetic women. 
There were buccaneering widows who came to 
seize him, and who gripped umbrellas under 
their arms, as if each umbrella were he, and 
each griper had got him. There were towering 
maiden ladies who had seen better days, and who 
came armed with clerical testimonials to their 
theology, as if he were Saint Peter with his keys. 
There were gentle maiden ladies who came to 
marry him. There were professional house- 
keepers, like non-commissioned officers, who 
put him through his domestic exercise, instead 
of submitting themselves to catechism. There 
were languid invalids to whom salary was not so 
much an object as the comforts of a private hos- 
pital. There were sensitive creatures who burst 
into tears on being addressed, and had to be re- 
stored with glasses of cold water. There were 
some respondents who came two together,—a 
highly promising one and a wholly unpromising 
one,—of whom the promising one answered all 
questions charmingly, until it would at last ap- 
pear that she was not a candidate at all, but 
only the friend of the unpromising one, who 
had glowered in absolute silence and apparent 
injury. 

At last, when the good wine merchant’s sim- 
ple heart was failing him, there entered an ap- 
plicant quite different from all the rest. A 
woman, perhaps fifty, but looking younger, with 
a face remarkable for placid cheerfulness, and a 
manner no less remarkable for its quiet expres- 
sion of equability of temper. Nothing in her 
dress could have been changed to her advan- 
tage. Nothing in the noiseless self-possession of 
her manner could have been changed to her ad- 
Nothing could have been in better 
unison with beth, than her voice when she an- 








swered the question, ‘* What name shall I have 
the pleasure of noting down ?” with the words, 
“My name is Sarah Goldstraw. Mrs. Gold- 
straw. My husband has been dead many years, 
and we had no family.” 

Half a dozen questions had scarcely extracted 
as much to the purpose from any one else. ‘The 
voice dwelt so agreeably on Mr.Wilding’s ear, 
as he made his note, that he was rather long 
about it. When he looked up again, Mrs. 
Goidstraw’s glance had naturally gone round 
the room, and now returned to him from the 
chimney-piece. Its expression was one of frank 
readiness to be questioned, and to answer 
straight. 

‘* You will excuse my asking you a few ques- 
tions ?” said the modest wine merchant. 

“ O, surely, sir. - Or I should have no busi- 
ness here.” 

‘* Have you filled the station of housekeeper 
before ?” 

“Only once. I have lived with the same 
widow lady for twelve years. Ever since I lost 
my husband. She was an invaiid, and is lately 
dead, which is the occasion of my now wearing 
black.” 

*T do not doubt that she has left you the best 
credentials ?” said Mr. Wilding. 

‘¢ T hope I may say, the very best. I thought 
it would save trouble, sir, if I wrote down the 
name and address of her representatives, and 
brought it with me.” Laying a card on the ta- 
ble. 

‘¢ You singularly remind me, Mrs. Goldstraw,” 
said Wilding, taking the card beside him, “ of 
a manner and tone of voice that I was once ac- 
quainted with. Not of an individual,—I feel 
sure of that, though I can not recall what it is I 
have in my mind,—but of a general bearing. I 
ought to add, it was a kind and pleasant one.” 

She smiled, as she rejoined: ‘* At least, I am 
very glad of that, sir.” 

‘** Yes,” said the wine merchant, thoughtfully 
repeating his last phrase, with a momentary 
glance at his future housekeeper, ‘‘it was a 
kind and pleasant one. But that is the most I 
can make of it. 
half-forgotten dream. I don’t know how it may 
appear to you, Mrs. Goldstraw, but so it appears 
to me.” 

Probably it appeared to Mrs. Goldstraw in a 
similar light, for she quietly assented to the 
proposition. Mr. Wilding then offered to put 
himself at once in communication with the gen- 
tleman named upon the card,—a firm of proctors 
in Doctors’ Commons. To this Mrs. Guldstraw 
thankfully assented. Doctors’ Commons not be- 
ing far off, Mr. Wilding suggested the feasibil- 
ity of Mrs. Goldstraw’s looking in again, say in 
three hours’ time. Mrs. Goldstraw readily un- 
dertook to do so. In fine, the result of Mr. 
Wilding’s inquiries being eminently satisfactory, 
Mrs. Goldstraw was that afternoon engaged (on 
her own perfectly fair terms) to come to-morrow 
and set up her rest as housekeeper in Cripple 
Corner. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER SPEAKS. 


On the next day Mrs. Goldstraw arrived, to 
enter on her domestic duties. 

Having settled herself in her own room, with- 
out troubling the servants, and without wasting 
time, the new housekeeper announced herself as 
waiting to be favored with any instructions which 
her master might wish to give her. ‘The wine 
merchant received Mrs. Goldstraw in the din- 
ing-room, in which he had seen her on the pre- 
vious day ; and the usual preliminary civilities 
having passed on either side, the two sat down 
to take counsel together on the affairs of the 
house. 

‘* About the meals, sir ?” said Mrs. Goldstraw. 
** Have I a large or a small number to. provide 
for ?” 

“Tf I can carry out a certain old-fashioned 
plan of mine,” replied Mr. Wilding, ‘ you will 
have a large number to provide for. I am a 
lonely single man, Mrs. Goldstraw ; and I hope 
to live with all the persons in my employment 
as if they were members of my family. Until 
that time comes, you will only have me and the 
new partner whom I expect immediately, to pro- 
vide for. What my partner’s habits may be, I 
can not yet say. But I may describe myself as 
a man of regular hours, with an invariable ap- 
petite that you may depend upon to an ounce.” 

** About breakfast, sir?” asked Mrs. Gold- 
straw. ‘‘Is there any thing particular—?” 

She hesitated, and left the sentence unfinish- 
ed. Hereyes turned slowly away from her mas- 
ter, and looked toward the chimney-piece. If 
she had been a less excellent and experienced 
housekeeper, Mr. Wilding might have fancied 
that her attention was beginning to wander at 
the very outset of the interview. 

‘¢ Right o’clock is my breakfast-hour,” he re- 
sumed. ‘‘It is one of my virtues to be never 
tired of broiled bacon, and it is one of my vices 
to be habitually suspicious of the freshness of 
eggs.” Mrs. Goldstraw looked back at him, still 
a little divided between her master’s chimney- 
piece and her master. ‘I take tea,” Mr. 
Wilding went on; ‘‘and I am perhaps rather 
nervous and fidgety about drinking it within a 
certain time after itis made. If my tea stands 
too long—” 

He hesitated, on his side, and left the sen- 
tence unfinished. If he had not been engaged 
in discussing a subject of such paramount in- 
terest to himself as his breakfast, Mrs. Gold- 
straw might have fancied that his attention was 
beginning to wander at the very outset of the 
interview. 

‘* Tf your tea stands too long, sir—?” said the 
housekeeper, politely taking up her master’s lost 
thread. 

‘“*If my tea stands too long,” repeated the wine 
merchant, mechanically, his mind getting fur- 
ther and further away from his breakfast, and 
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his eyes fixing themselves more and more in- 
quiringly on his housekeeper’s face. “If my 
tea— Dear, dear me, Mrs. Goldstraw ! what és 
the manner and tone of voice that you remind 
me of? It strikes me even more strongly to- 
day than it did when I saw you yesterday. 
What can it be 2? ° 

“* What can it be ?” repeated Mrs. Goldstraw. 

She said the words, evidently thinking, while 
she spoke them, of something else. The wine 
merchant, still looking at her inquiringly, ob- 
served that her eves wandered toward the ehim- 
ney-piece once more. They fixed on tne por- 
trait of his mother, which hung there, and look- 
ed at it with that slight contraction of tle brow 
which accompanies a scarcely consciou  effurt 
of memory. Mr. Wilding remarked— 

‘* My late dear mother, when she wis five- 
and-twenty.” 

Mrs. Goldstraw thanked him with a move- 
ment of the head for being at the pains to ex- 
plain the picture, and said, with a cleared brow, 
that it was the portrait of a very beautiful lady. 

Mr. Wilding, falling back into his former per- 
plexity, tried once more to recover that lost ree- 
ollection, associated so closely, and yet so undis- 
coverably, with his new housekeeper’s voice and 
manner. 

‘*Excuse my asking you a question which 
has nothing to do with me or my breakfast,” he 
said. ‘* May I inquire if you have ever occu- 
pied any other situation than the situation of 
housekeeper ?” 

**O yes, sir. I began life as one of the 
nurses at the Foundling.” 

“* Why, that’s it!” cried the wine merchant, 
pushing back his chair. ‘By Heaven! ‘Their 
manner is the manner you remind me of !” 

In an astonished look at him, Mrs. Goldstraw 
changed color, checked herself, turned her eyes 
upon the ground, and sat still and silent. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Mr. Wilding. 

“Do I understand that you were in the 
Foundling, sir?” : 

‘*Certainly. I am not ashamed to own it.” 

“ Under the name you now bear ?” 

** Under the name of Walter Wilding.” 

‘*And the lady—?” Mrs. Goldstraw  stop- 
ped short with a look at the portrait which was 
now unmistakably a look of alarm. 

“You mean my mother,” interrupted Mr. 
Wilding. 

‘¢ Your—mother,” repeated the housekeeper, 
a little constrainedly, ‘‘ removed you from the 
Foundling? At what age, sir?” 

‘* At between eleven and twelve years old. 
It’s quite a romantic adventure, Mrs. Gold- 
straw.” 

He told the story of the lady having spoken 
to him while he sat at dinner with the other 
boys in the Foundling, and of all that had fol- 
lowed, in his innocently communicative way. 
‘My poor mother could never have discovered 
me,” he added, “if she had not met with one 
of the matrons who pitied her. The matrog 
consented to touch the boy whose name way 
‘Walter Wilding’ as she went round the dinner. 
tables,—and so my mother discovered me again, 
after having parted from me as an infant at thd 
Foundling doors.” ‘ 

At those words Mrs. Goldstraw’s hand, rest- 
ing on the table, dropped helplessly into her lap. 
She sat looking at her new master, with a face 
that had turned deadly pale, and with eyes that 
expressed an unutterable dismay. a 

‘¢What does this mean?” asked the wine 
merchant. ‘*Stop!” he cried. ‘* Is there some- 
thing else in the past time which I ought to as- 
sociate with you? I remember my mother tell- 
ing me of another person at the Foundling, to 
whose kindness she owed a debt of gratitude. 
When she first parted with me, as an infant, 
one of the nurses informed her of the name that 
had been given to me in the institution. You 
were that nurse ?” 

‘*God forgive me, sir,—I was that nurse !” 

“ God forgive you?” 

‘¢ We had better get back, sir (if I may make 
so bold as to say so), to my duties in the house,” 
said Mrs. Goldstraw. ‘‘ Your breakfast-hour is 
eight. Do you lunch, or dine, in the middle of 
the day ¢” 

The excessive pinkness which Mr. Bintrey 
had noticed in his client’s face began to appear 
there once more. Mr. Wilding put his hand to 
his head, and mastered some momentary con- 
fusion in that quarter, before he spoke again. 

“ Mrs. Goldstraw,” he said, ‘“‘ you are con- 
cealing something from me !” 

The housekeeper obstinately repeated, ‘‘ Please 
to favor me, sir, by saying whether you lunch, 
or dine, in the middle of the day?” 

‘*T don’t know what I do in the middle of 
the day. I can’t enter into my househould af- 
fairs, Mrs. Goldstraw, till I know why you re- 
gret an act of kindness to my mother which she 
always spoke of gratefully to the end of her life 
You are not doing me a service by your silence 
You are agitating me, you are alarming me, you 
are bringing on the singing in my head.” 

His hand went up to his head again, and the 
pink in his face deepened by a shade or two. 

“Tt’s hard, sir, on just entering your service, 
said the housekeeper, ‘‘to say what may cost 
me the loss of your good-will. Please to re- 
member, end how it may, that I only speak be- 
cause you have insisted on my speaking, and 
because I see that I am alarming you by my si- 
lence. When I told the poor lady whose por- 
trait you have got there the name by which he 
infant was christened in the Foundling, I al 
lowed myself to forget my duty, and dreadfu 
consequences, I am afraid, have followed frou 
it. Ill tell you the truth, as plainly as I can 
A few months from the time when I had inform. 
ed the lady of her baby’s name, there came tc 
our institution in the country another lady (a 
stranger) whose object was to adopt one of om 
children. She brought the needful permission 
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with her, and after looking at a great many of 
the children without being able to make up her 
mind, she took a sudden fancy to one of the 
babies—a boy—under my care. Try, pray try, 
to compose yourself, sir! It’s no use disguising 
it any longer. ‘The child the stranger took 
away was the child of that lady whose portrait 
hangs there !” 

Mr. Wilding started to his feet. ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble!” he cricd out vehemently. ‘* What are 
you talking about? What absurd story are 
you telling me now? There’s her portrait! 
Haven't I told you so already? The portrait 
of my mother !” 

** When that unhappy lady removed you from 
the Foundling, in after years,” said Mrs. Gold- 
straw, gently, ‘‘she was the victim, and you were 
the victim, sir, of a dreadful mistake.” 

He dropped back into his chair. ‘‘ The room 
goes round with me,” he said. ‘* My head! my 
head!” The housekeeper rose in alarm, and 
opened the windows. Before she could get to the 
door to call for help, a sudden burst of tears re- 
lieved the impression which had at first almost ap- 
peared to threaten his life. He signed entreat- 
ingly to Mrs. Goldstraw not to leave him. She 
waited until the paroxysm of weeping had worn 
itself out. He raised his head as he recovered 
himself, and looked at her with the angry unrea- 
soning suspicion of a weak man. 

** Mistake ?” he said, wildly repeating her last 
word. ‘*How do I know you are not mistaken 
yourself?” 

“There is no hope that I am mistaken, sir. 
I will tell you why, when you are better fit to 
hear it.” 

**Now! now!” 

The tone in which he spoke warned Mrs. Gold- 
straw that it would be cruel kindness to let him 
comfort himself a moment longer with the vain 
hope that she might be wrong. A few words more 
would end it,—and those few words she deter- 
mined to speak. 

‘*T have told you,” she said, “ that the child 
of the lady whose portrait hangs there was 
adopted in its infancy, and taken away by a 
stranger. I am as certain of what Isay as that 
I am now sitting here, obliged to distress you, 
sir, sorely against my will. Please to carry your 
mind on, now, to about three months after that 
time. I was then at the Foundling, in London, 
waiting to take some children to our Institution 
in the country. ‘There was a question that day 
about naming an infant—a boy—who had just 
been received. We generally named them out 
of the Directory. 
gentlemen who managed the Hospital happened 
to be looking over the Register. He noticed 
that the name of the baby who had been adopted 
(‘Walter Wilding’) was scratched out; for the 
reason, of course, that the child had been re- 
moved for good from our care. ‘ Here’s a name 
to let,’ he said. ‘Give it to the new foundling 
who has been received to-day.’ The name was 
given, and the child was christened. You, sir, 
were that child.” 

The wine merchant’s head dropped on his 
breast. ‘I was that child!” he said to himself, 
trying helplessly to fix the idea in his mind. 
**T was that child !” 

“‘Not very long after you had been received 
into the Institution, sir,” pursued Mrs. Gold- 
straw, ‘‘I left my situation there, to be married. 
If you will remember that, and if you can give 
your mind to it, you will see for yourself how 
the mistake happened. Between eleven and 
twelve years passed before the lady whom you 
have believed to be your mother returned to the 
Foundling, to find her son, and to remove him 
to her own home. ‘The lady only knew that her 
infant had been called ‘Walter Wilding.’ 
The matron, who took pity on her, could but 
point out the only ‘ Walter Wilding’ known in 
the Institution. I, who might have set the matter 
right, was far away from the Foundling and all 
that belonged to it. There was nothing—there 
was really nothing—that could prevent this ter- 
rible mistake from taking place. I feel for you, 
—I do indeed, sir! -You must think—and with 
reason—that it was in an evil hour that I came 
here (innocently enough, I’m sure), to apply for 
your housekeeper’s place. I feel as if I was to 
blame,—I feel as if I ought to have had more 
self-command. IfI had only been able to keep 
my face from showing you what that portrait 
and what your own words put into my mind, 
you need never, to your dying day, have known 
what you know now.” 

Mr. Wilding looked up suddenly. The in- 
bred honesty of the man rose in protest against 
the housekeeper's last words. His mind seemed 
to steady itself, for the moment, under the 
shock that had fallen on it. 

**Do you mean to say that you would have 
concealed this from me if youcould?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T hope I should always tell the truth, sir, 
if I was asked,” said Mrs. Goldstraw. ‘* And 
I know it is better for me that I should not have 
a secret of this sort weighing on my mind. 
But is it better for you? What use can it serve 
now—?” 

“What use? Why, good Lord! if your story 
is true—” 

** Should I have told it, sir, as I am now sit- 
uated, if it had not been true?” 

**T beg your pardon,” said the wine merchant. 
** You must make allowanée‘for me. This dread- 
ful discovery is something I can’t realize even 
yet. We loved each other so dearly,—I felt so 
fondly that I was her son. She died, Mrs. 
Goldstraw, in my arms,—she died blessing me. 
as only a mother cou/d have blessed me. 
now, after all these years, to be told she was not 
my mother! Ome, O me! I don’t know what 
{ am saying!” he cried, as the impulse of self- 
control under which he had spoken a moment 
since flickered and died out. 
Creadful grief—it was something else, that I had 
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it in my mind to speak of. Yes, yes. You 
surprised me—you wounded me just now. You 
talked as if you would have hidden this from me, 
if you could. Don’t talk in that way again. 
It would have been a crime to have hidden it. 
You mean well, I know. I don’t want to dis- 
tress you—you are a kind-hearted woman. 
But you don’t remember what my position is. 
She left me all that I possess, in the firm per- 
suasion that I was her son. I am not her son. 
I have taken the place—I have innocently got 
the inheritance of another man. He must be 
found! How do I know he is not‘at this mo- 
ment in misery, without bread toeat? He must 
be found! My only hope of bearing up against 
the shock that has fallen on me is the hope of 
doing something which she would have ap- 
proved. You must know more, Mrs. Goldstraw, 
than you have told meyet. Whowas the stran- 
ger who adopted the child? You must have 
heard the lady’s name ?” 

‘¢T never heard it, sir. 
or heard of her, since.” 

‘* Did she say nothing when she took the child 
away? Search your memory. She must have 
said something.” 

‘‘Only one thing, sir, that I can remember. 
It was a miserably bad season, that year; and 
many of the children were suffering from it. 
When she took the baby away, the lady said to 
me, laughing, ‘Don’t be alarmed about his 
health. He will be brought up in a better cli- 
mate than this,—I am going to take him to 
Switzerland.’ ” 

“To Switzerland? What part of Switzer- 
land?” 

“She didn’t say, sir.” 

“‘Only that faint clew!” said Mr. Wilding. 
“ And a quarter of a century has passed since 
the child-was taken away! What am I to do?” 

‘‘T hope you won’t take offense at my free- 
dom, sir,” said Mrs. Goldstraw; ‘‘but why 
should you distress yourself about what is to be 
done? He may not be alive now, for any thing 
you know.. And if he is alive, it’s not likely he 
can be in any distress. ‘The lady who adopted 
him was a bred and born lady,—it was easy to 
see that. And she must have satisfied them at 
the Foundling that she could provide for the 
child, or they would never have let her take him 
away. If I was in your place, sir,—please to 
excuse my saying so,—I should comfort myself 
with remembering that I had loved that poor 
lady whose portrait you have got there,—truly 
loved her as my mother, and that she had truly 
loved me as her son. All she gave to you, she 
gave for the sake of that love. It never altered 
while she lived ; and it won’t alter, I’m sure, as 
long as you live. How can you have a better 
right, sir, to keep what you have got than that ?” 

Mr. Wilding’s immovable honesty saw the fal- 
lacy in his housekeeper’s point of view at a 
glance. 

‘* You don’t understand me,” he said. ‘It’s 
because I loved her that I feel it a duty—a sa- 
cred duty—to do justice to her son. If he isa 
living man, I must find him: for my own sake, 
as well as for his. I shall break down under 
this dreadful trial, unless I employ myself—act- 
ively, instantly employ myself—in doing what 
conscience tells me ought to be done. I must 
speak to my lawyer; I must set my lawyer at 
work before I sleep to-night.” He approached 
a tube in the wall of the room, and called down 
through it to the office below. 
a little, Mrs. Goldstraw,” he resumed ; ‘I shall 
be more composed, I shall be better able to 
speak to you, later in the day. We shall get 
on well—I hope we shall get on well together— 
in spite of what has happened. It isn’t your 
fault; I know it isn’t your fault. There! there! 
shake hands; and—and do the best you can in 
the house—I can’t talk about it now.” 

The door opened as Mrs. Goldstraw advanced 
toward it; and Mr. Jarvis appeared. 

“Send for Mr. Bintrey,” said the wine mer- 
chant. ‘* Say I want to see him directly.” 

The clerk unconsciously suspended the execu- 
tion of the order, by announcing ‘‘ Mr. Ven- 
dale,” and showing in the new partner in the 
firm of Wilding & Co. : 

‘*Pray excuse me for one moment, George 
Vendale,” said Wilding. ‘‘I have a word to 
say to Jarvis. Send for Mr. Bintrey,” he re- 
peated,—‘‘ send at-once.” 

Mr. Jarvis laid a letter on the table before he 
left the room. 

‘‘From our correspondents at Neuchatel, I 
think, sir. The letter has got the Swiss post- 
mark.” 
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NEW CHARACTERS ON THE SCENE. 


The words, ‘* The Swiss postmark,” following 
so soon upon the housekeeper’s reference to 
Switzerland, wrought Mr. Wilding’s agitation to 
such a remarkable height, that his new partner 
could not decently make a pretense of letting it 
pass unnoticed. : 

“‘ Wilding,” he asked, hurriedly, and yet stop- 
ping short and glancing around as if for some 
visible cause of his state of mind, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

‘“*My good George Vendale,” returned the 
wine merchant, giving his hand with an appeal- 
ing look, rather as if he wanted help to get over 
some obstacle, than as if he gave it in welcome 
or salutation,—“ my good George Vendale, so 
much is the matter, that I shall never be myself 
again. It is impossible that I can ever be my- 
self again. For, in fact, I am not myself.” 

The new partner, a brown-cheeked, handsome 
fellow, of about his own age, with a quick deter- 
mined eye and an impulsive manner, retorted 
with natural astonishment, ‘* Not yourself?” 

‘*Not what I supposed myself to be,” said 
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“ What, in the name of wonder, did you sup- 
pose yourself to be that you are not?” was the 
rejoinder, delivered with a cheerful frankness, 
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inviting confidence from a more reticent man._ 
‘*T may ask without impertinence, now that we 
are partners.” 

‘* There again !” cried Wilding, leaning back 
in his chair, with a lost look at the other. 
‘¢Partners! I had no right to come into this 
business. It was never meant for me. My 
mother never meant it should be mine. I mean 
his mother meant it should be his,—if I mean 
any thing,—or it { am any body.” 

‘Come, come,” urged his partner, after a 
moment’s pause, and taking possession of him 
with that calm confidence which inspires a 
strong nature when it honestly desires to aid a 
weak one ‘ Whatever has gone wrong has 
gone wrong through no fault of yours, I am very 
sure. I was not in this counting-house with 
you under the old régime, for three years, to 
doubt you, Wilding. We were not younger men 
than we are, together, for that. Let me begin 
our partnership by being a serviceable partner, 
and setting right whatever is wrong. Has that 
letter any thing to do with it ?” 

** Hah!” said Wilding, with his hand to his 
temple ‘There again! My head! I was for- 
getting the coincidence. The Swiss postmark.” 

** At a second glance I sce the letter is un- 
opened, so it is not very likely to have much to 
do with the matter,” said Vendale, with com- 
forting composure. ‘‘Is it for you, or for us?” 

*¢For us,” said Wilding. 

‘* Suppose I open it and read it aloud, to get 
it out of our way ?” 

‘¢'Thank you, thank you.” 

“The letter is only from our champagne- 
making friends, the House at Neuchatel. ‘ Dear 
Sir. Weare in receipt of yours of the 28th ult., 
informing us that you have taken your Mr. Ven- 
dale into partnership, whereon we beg you to re- 
ceive the assurance of our felicitations. Permit 
us to embrace the occasion of specially com- 
i to you M. Jules Obenreizer.’? Impossi- 

ie!” 

Wilding looked up in quick ‘apprehension, and 
cried, ‘* Eh?” 

‘Impossible sort of name,” returned his part- 
ner, slightly,—‘‘Obenreizer. *—Of specially 
commending to you M. Jules Obenreizer, of 
Soho Square, London (north side), henceforth 
fully accredited as our agent, and who has al- 
ready had the honor of making the acquaintance 
of your Mr. Vendale, in his (said M. Obenreizer’s) 
native country, Switzerland,’—to be sure ; pooh, 
pooh; what have I been thinking of! I re- 
member now,—‘ when traveling with his niece.’ 

‘‘With his—?” Vendale had so slurred the 
last word, that Wilding had not heard it. 

‘When traveling with his Niece. Obenrei- 
zer’s Niece,” said Vendale, in a somewhat super- 
fluously lucid manner. ‘Niece of Obenreizer. 
(I met them in my first Swiss tour, traveled a 
little with them, and lost them for two years ; 
met them again my Swiss tour before last, and 
have lost them ever since). Obenreizer. Niece 
of Obenreizer. To be sure! Possible sort of 
name, after all! ‘M. Obenreizer is in possession 
of our absolute confidence, and we do not doubt 
you will esteem his merits.’ Duly signed by the 
House, ‘ Defresnier et Cie.’ Very well. I un- 
dertake to sce M. Obenreizer presently, and 
clear him out of the way. That clears the 
Swiss postmark out of the way. So now, my 
dear Wilding, tell me what I can clear out of 
your way, and I'll find a way to clear it.” 

More than ready and grateful to be thus taken 
charge of, the honest wine merchant wrung his 
partner’s hand, and, beginning his tale by pa- 
thetically declaring himself an Impostor, told it. 

“Tt was on this matter, no doubt, that you 
were sending for Bintrey when I came in ?” said 
his partner, after reflecting. 

*¢Tt was.” 

“He has experience and a shrewd head; I 
shall be anxious to know his opinion. It is bold 
and hazardous in me to give you mine before I 
know his, but Iam not good at holding back. 
Plainly, then, I do not see these circumstances 
as you see them. Ido not see your position as 
you see it. As to your being an Impostor, my 
dear Wilding, that is simply absurd, because no 
man can be that without being a consenting 
party to an imposition. Clearly you never were 
so. As to your enrichment by the lady who be- 
lieved you to be her son, and whom you were 
forced to believe, on her own showing, to be your 
mother, consider whether that did not arise out 
of the personal relations between you. You 
gradually became much attached to her; she 
gradually became much attached to you. It was 
on you, personally you, as I see the case, that 
she conferred these worldly advantages ; it was 
from her, personally her, that you took them.” 

‘She supposed me,” objected Wilding, shak- 
ing his head, ‘‘to have a natural claim upon 
her, which I had not.” 

“I must admit that,” replied his partner, ‘to 
be true. But if she had made the discovery 
that you have made, six months before she died,, 
do you think it would have canceled the years 
you were together, and the tenderness that each 
of you had conceived for the other,—each on 
increasing knowledge of the other ?” 

‘What I think,” said Wilding, simply but 
stoutly holding to the bare fact, ‘*can no more 
change the truth than it can bring down the 
sky. The truth is that I stand possessed of 
what was meant for another man.” 

‘* He may be dead,” said Vendale. 

**He may be alive,” said Wilding. ‘‘ And if 
he is alive, have I not—innocently, I grant you 
innocently — robbed him of enough? . Have I 
not robbed him of all the happy time that I en- 
joyed in his stead? Have I not robbed him of 
the exquisite delight that filled my soul when 
that dear lady,” stretching his hand toward 
the picture, ‘*told me she was my mother? 
Have I not robbed him of all the care she lavish- 
ed on me? Have I not even robbed him of all 
the devotion and duty that I so proudly gave to 





her? Therefore it is that I ask myself, George 
Vendale, and I ask you, where is he? What 
has become of him ?” 

‘* Who can tell!” 

_ “I must try to find out who can tell. I must 
institute inquiries. -I must never desist from 
prosecuting inquiries. I will live upon the inter- 
est of my share—I ought to say his share—in 
this business, and will lay up the rest for him. 
When I find him, I may perhaps throw myscif 
upon his generosity; but I will yield up all to 
him. I will, I swear. As I loved and honored 
her,” said Wilding, reverently kissing his hand 
toward the picture, and then covering his eyes 
with it,—‘‘ as I loved and honored her, and have 
a world of reasons to be grateful to her!” And so 
broke down again. 

His partner rose from the chair he had occu- 
pied, and stood beside him, with a hand softly 
laid upon his shoulder. ‘“ Walter, I knew you be- 
fore to-day to be an upright man, with a pure 
conscience and a fine heart. It is very fortu- 
nate for me that I have the privilege to travel on 
in life so near to so trustworthy a man. I am 
thankful for it. Use meas your right hand, and 
rely upon me to the death. Don’t think the 
worst of me if I protest to you that my upper- 
most feeling at present is a confused, you may 
call it an unreasonable one. I feel far more 
pity for the lady and for you, because you did 
not stand in your supposed relations, than I can 
feel for the unknown man (if he ever became a 
man), because he was unconsciously displaced. 
You have done well in sending for Mr. Bintrey. 
What I think will be a part of his advice, I 
know is the whole of mine. Do not move a step 
in this serious matter precipitately. The secret 
must be kept among us with great strictness, for 
to part with it lightly would be to invite fraud- 
ulent claims, to encourage a host of knaves, to 
let loose a flood of perjury and plotting. I have 
no more to say now, Walter, than to remind you 
that you sold me a share in your business ex- 
pressly to save yourself from more work than 
your present health is fit for, and that I bought 
it expressly to do work, and mean to do it.” 

With these words, and a parting grip of his 
partner’s shoulder that gave them the best em- 
phasis they could have had, Gecrge Vendale be- 
took himself presently to the counting-house, and 
presently afterward to the address of M. Jules 
Obenreizer. 

As he turned into Soho Square, and directed 
his steps toward its north side, a deepened color 
shot across his sun-browned face, which Wild- 
ing, if he had been a better observer, or had been 
less occupied with his own trouble, might have 
noticed when his partner read aloud a certain pas- 
sage in their Swiss correspondent’s letter, which 
he had not read so distinctly as the rest. 

A curious colony of mountaineers has long 
been enclosed within that small flat London dis- 
trict of Soho. Swiss watch-makcrs, Swiss silver- 
chasers, Swiss jewelers, Swiss importers of Swiss 
musical boxes and Swiss toys of various kinds, 
draw close together there. Swiss professors of 
music, painting, and languages ; Swiss artificers 
in steady work ; Swiss couriers, and other Swiss 
servants chronically out of place; industrious 
Swiss laundresses and clear-starchers ;_ mysteri- 
ously existing Swiss of both sexes ; Swiss cred- 
itable and Swiss discreditable ; Swiss to be trust- 
ed by all means, and Swiss to be trusted by no 
means; these diverse Swiss particles are attract- 
ed to a centre in the district of Soho. Shabby 
Swiss eating-houses, coffee-houses, and lodging- 
houses, Swiss drinks and dishes, Swiss service for 
Sundays, and Swiss schools for week-days, are 
allto be found there. Even the native-born En- 
glish taverns drive a sort of broken English 
trade; announcing in their windows Swiss whets 
and drams, and sheltering in their bars Swiss 
skirmishes of love and animosity on most nights 
in the year. 

When the new partner in Wilding & Co. 
rang the bell of a door bearing the blunt in- 
scription OBENREIZER on a brass plate,—the 
inner door of a substantial house, whose ground 
story was devoted to the sale of Swiss clocks, — 
he passed at once into domestic Switzerland. 
A white-tiled stove for winter-time filled the 
fire-place of the room into which he was shown; 
the room’s bare floor was laid together in a neat 
pattern of several ordinary woods; the room 
had a prevalent air of surface bareness and 
much scrubbing ; and the little square of flow- 
ery carpet by the sofa, and the velvet chimney- 
board with its capacious clock and vases of arti- 
ficial flowers, contended with that tone, as if, in 
bringing out the whole effect, a Parisian had 
adapted a dairy to domestic purposes. 

Mimic water was dropping off a mill-wheel 
under the clock. ‘The visitor had not stood be- 
fore it, following it with his eyes, a minute, 
when M. Obenreizer, at his elbow, startled him 
by saying, in very good English, very slightly 
clipped: ‘‘ How do you do? So glad!” 

“*T beg your pardon. I didn’t hear you 
come in.” 

‘*Not at all! Sit, please.” 

Releasing his visitor’s two arms, which he 
had lightly pinioned at the elbows by way of 
embrace, M. Obenreizer also sat, remarking, 
with a smile: “ You are well? So glad!” and 
touching his elbows again. 

“T don’t know,” said Vendale, after ex- 
change of salutations, ‘‘ whether you may yet 
have heard of me from your House at Neuchat- 
el?” i 

‘6 Ah, yes!” 

*¢In connection with Wilding & Co?” 

“ Ah, surely!” 

“Ts it not odd that I should come to you, in 
London here, as one of the Firm of Wilding & 
Co., to pay the Firm’s respects ?” 

‘*Notatall! What did I always observe when 
we were on the mountains? We call them 
vast; but the world is so little. So little is 


the world, that one can not keep away from 
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persons. There are so few persons in the world, 
that they continually cross and recross. So 
very little is the world, that one can not get rid 
of a person. Not,” touching his elbows again, 
with an ingratiatory smile, ‘‘that one would 
desire to get rid of you.” 

“‘T hope not, M. Obenreizer.” 

Please call me, in your country, Mr. I 
call myself so, for I love your country. If I 
could be English! But Iam born. And you? 
Though descended from so fine a family, you 
have had the condescension to come into trade? 
Stop though. Wines? Isit trade, in England, 
or profession? Not fine art?” 

“Mr. Obenreizer,” returned Vendale, some- 
what out of countenance, ‘‘I was but a silly 
young fellow, just of age, when I first had the 
pleasure of traveling with you, and when you 
and I, and Mademoiselle your niece—who is 
well?” 

“Thank you. Who is well.” 

‘¢__Shared some slight glacier dangers to- 
gether. If, with a boy’s vanity, I rather vaunted 
my family, I hope I did so as a kind of introduc- 
tion of myself. It was very weak, and in very 
bad taste ; but perhaps you know our English 
proverb, ‘ Live and learn.’” 

“You make too much of it,” returned the 
Swiss. ‘¢ And what the devil! After all, yours 
was a fine family.” 

George Vendale’s laugh betrayed a little 
vexation, as he rejoined: ‘* Well! was 
strongly attached to my parents, and when we 
first traveled together, Mr. Obenreizer, I was 
in the first flush of coming into what my father 
and mother left me. So I hope it may have 
been, after all, more youthful openness of speech 
and heart than boastfulness.” 

‘All openness of speech and heart! No 
boastfulness!”’ cried Obenreizer. ‘You tax 
yourself too heavily. You tax yourself, my 
faith! as if you was your government taxing 
you! Besides, it commenced with me. I re- 
member, that evening in the boat upon the 
lake, floating among the reflections of the 
mountains and valleys, the crags and piné 
woods, which were my earliest remembrance, I 
drew a word-picture of my sordid childhood. 
Of our poor hut, by the waterfall which my 
mother showed to travelers; of the cow-shed 
where I slept with the cow; of my idiot half- 
brother always sitting at the door, or limping 
down the Pass to beg; of my half-sister always 
spinning, and resting her enormous goitre on a 
great stone; of my being a famished naked 
little wretch of two or three years, when they 
were men and women with hard hands to beat 
me, I, the only child of my father’s second 
matriage,—if it even was a marriage. What 
more natural than for you to compare notes 
with me, and say, ‘We are as one by age; at 
that same time I sat upon my mother’s lap in 
my father’s carriage, rolling through the rich 
English streets, all luxury surrounding me, all 
squalid poverty kept far from me. Such is my 
earliest remembrance as opposed to yours.’ ” 

Mr. Obenreizer was a black-haired young 
man of a dark complexion, through whose 
swarthy skin no red glow ever shone. When 
color would have come into another cheek, a 
hardly discernible heat would come into his, as 
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blood were there, but the machinery were dry. 
He was robustly made, well-proportioned, and 
had handsome features. Many would have 
perceived that some surface change in him 
would have set them more at their ease with 
him, without being able to define what change. 
If his lips could have been made much thicker, 
and his neck much thinner, they would have 
found their want supplied. 

But the great Obenreizer peculiarity was, 
that a certain nameless film would come over 
his eyes—apparently by the action of his own 
will—which would impenetrably veil, not only 
from those tellers of tales, but from his face at 
large, every expression save one of attention. 
It by no means followed that his attention 
should be wholly given to the person with 
whom he spoke, or even wholly bestowed on 
present sounds and objects. Rather, it was a 
comprehensive watchfulness of every thing he 
had in his own mind, and every thing that he 
knew to be, or suspected to be, in the minds of 
other men. 

At this stage of the conversation, Mr. Oben- 
reizer’s film came over him. 

“The object of my present visit,” said Ven- 
dale, *‘is, I need hardly say, to assure you of 
the friendliness of Wilding & Co., and of the 
goodness of your credit with us, and of our 
desire to be of service to you. We hope shortly 
to offer you our hospitality. Things are not 
quite in train with us yet, for my partner, Mr. 
Wilding, is reorganizing the domestic part of 
our establishment, and is interrupted by some 
private affairs. You don’t know Mr. Wilding, 
I believe ?” 

Mr. Obenreizer did not. 

‘You must come together soon. He will be 
glad to have made your acquaintance, and I 
think I may predict that you will be glad to 
have made his.. You have not been long estab- 
lished in London, I suppose, Mr. Obenreizer ?” 

‘Tt is only now that I have undertaken this 
agency.” 

‘‘Mademoiselle your niece —is— not mar- 
ried?” 

“ Not married.” 

George Vendale glanced about him, as if for 
any tokens of her. 

‘She has been in London ?” 

*¢ She is in London.” 

‘“*When, and where, might I have the honor 
of recalling myself to her remembrance ?” 

Mr. Obenreizer, discarding his film 
touching his visitor’s elbows as before, 
lightly: “‘ Come up stairs.” 

Fluttered enough by the suddenness 
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which the interview he had sought was coming 
upon him after all, George Vendale followed up 
stairs. In a room over the chamber he had 
just quitted—a room also Swiss appointed,—a 
voung lady sat near one of three windows, work- 
ing at an embroidery frame; and an older lady 
sat with her face turned close to another white- 
tiled stove (though it was summer, and the 
stove was not lighted), cleaning gloves. The 
young lady wore an ynusual quantity of fair 
ht hair, very prettily braided about a rather 
rounder white forehead than the average En-. 
glish type, and so her face might have been a 
shade—or say a light—rounder than the aver- 
age English face, and her figure slightly round- 
er than the figure of the average English girl at 
nineteen. A remarkable indication of freedom 
and grace of limb, in her quiet attitude, and a 
wonderful purity and freshness of color in her 
dimpled face and bright gray eyes, seemed 
fraught with mountain air. Switzerland, too, 
though the general fashion of her dress was 
English, peeped out of the fanciful bodice she 
wore, and lurked in the curious clocked red 
stocking, and in its little silver-buckled shoe. 
As tothe elder lady, sitting with her feet apart 
upon the lower brass ledge of the stove, support- 
ing a lap-full of gloves while she cleaned one 
stretched on her left hand, she was a true Swiss 
impersonation of another kind ; from the breadth 
of her cushion-like back, and the ponderosity 
of her respectable legs (if the word be admissi- 
ble), to the black velvet band tied tightly round 
her throat for the repression of a rising tendency 
to goitre; or, higher still, to her great copper- 
colored gold ear-rings; or, higher still, to her 
head-dress of black gauze stretched on wire. 

‘“*Miss Marguerite,” said Obenreizer to the 
young lady, ‘do you recollect this gentleman ?” 

**T think,” she answered, rising from her seat, 
surprised and a little confused, ‘‘ it is Mr. Ven- 
dale ?” ; 

‘“*T think it is,” said Obenreizer, dryly. “ Per- 
mit me, Mr. Vendale. Madame Dor.” 

The elder lady by the stove, with the glove 
stretched on her left hand, like a glover’s sign, 
half got up, half looked over her broad shoulder, 
and wholly plumped down again and rubbed 
away. 

‘* Madame Dor,” said Obenreizer, smiling, ‘‘is 
so kind as to keep me free from stain or tear. 
Madame Dor humors my weakness for being al- 
ways neat, and devotes her time to removing 
every one of my specks and spots.” 

Madame Dor, with the stretched glove in the 
air, and her eyes closely scrutinizing its palm, 
discovered a tough spot in Mr. Obenreizer at that 
instant, and rubbed hard at him. George Ven- 
dale took his seat by the embroidery-frame (hav- 
ing first taken the fair right hand that his en- 
trance had checked), and glanced at the gold 
cross that dipped into the bodice, with something 
of the devotion of a pilgrim, who had reached 
his shrine at last. Obenreizer stood in the mid- 
dle of the room with his thumbs in his waistcoat- 
pockets, and became filmy. 

‘““He was saying down stairs, Miss Oben- 
reizer,” observed Vendale, ‘that the world is 
so small a place, that people can not escape one 
another. Ihave foundit much too large for me 
since I saw you last.” 

“ Have you traveled so far, then?” she in- 
quired. 

‘Not so far, for I have only gone back to 
Switzerland each year; but I could have wish- 
ed—and indeed I have wished very often—that 
the little world did not afford such opportunities 
for long escapes as it does. If it had been less, 
I might have found my fellow-travelers sooner, 
you know.” 

The pretty Marguerite colored, and very 
slightly glanced in the direction of Madame Dor. 

‘* You find us at length, Mr. Vendale. Per- 
haps you may lose us again.” 

“T trust not. The curious coincidence that 
has enabled me to find you, encourages me to 
hope not.” 

** What is that coincidence, sir, if you please ?” 
A dainty little native touch in this turn of speech 
and in its tone made it perfectly captivating, 
thought George Vendale, when again he no- 
ticed an instantaneous glance toward Madame 
Dor. <A caution seemed to be conveyed in it, 
rapid flash though it was; so he quietly took 
heed of Madame Dox from that time forth. 

‘*Ttis that I happen to have become a partner 
in a house of business in London, to which Mr, 
Obenreizer happens this very day to be express- 
ly recommended; and that, too, by another 
house of business in Switzerland, in which (as it 
turns out) we both have a commercial interest. 
He has not told you?” 

‘*Ah!” cried Obenreizer, striking in, film- 
less. ‘*No. I had not told Miss Margucrite. 
The world is so small and so monotonous that a 
surprise is worth having in such a little jog-trot 
place. It is as he tells you, Miss Marguerite. 
He, of so fine a family, and so proudly bred, has 
condescended to trade. To trade! Like us 
poor peasants, who have risen from ditches !” 

A cloud crept over the fair brow, and she cast 
down her eyes. 

‘* Why, it is good for trade!” pursued Oben- 
reizer, enthusiastically. ‘‘It ennobles trade! It 
is the misfortune of trade, it is its vulgarity, 
that any low people—for example, we poor peas- 
ants—may take to it and climb by it. See you, 
my dear Vendale!” He spoke with great ener- 
gy: ‘‘ The father of Miss Marguerite, my eldest 
half-brother, more than two times your age or 
mine, if living now, wandered without shoes, 
almost without rags, from that wretched pass,— 
wandered,—wandered,—got to be fed with the 
mules and dogs at an Inn in the main valley far 
away,—got to be Boy there,—got to be Ostler, 
—got to be Waiter,—got to be Cook,—got to be 
Landlord. As Landlord, he took me (could he 
take the idiot beggar, his brother, or the spinning 
monstrosity, his sister?) to put as pupil to the 
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famous watch-maker, his neighbor and friend. 
His wife dies when Miss Marguerite is born. 
What is his will, and what are his words, to me, 
when he dies, she being between girl and wom- 
an? ‘All for Marguerite, except so much 
by the year for you. You are young, but I 
make her your ward, for you were of the obscurest 
and the poorest peasantry, and so was I, and so 
was her mother; we were abject peasants all, 
and you will remember it.’ ‘The thing is equal- 
ly true of most of my countrymen, now in trade 
in this your London quarter of Soho. Peasants 
once ; low-born drudging Swiss Peasants. ‘Then 
how good and great for trade’”’—here, from hay- 
ing been warm, he became playfully jubilant, 
and touched the yopng wine merchant’s elbows 
again with his light embrace—‘‘ to be exalted 
by gentlemen !” 

‘*T do not think so,” said Marguerite, with a 
flushed cheek, and a look away from the visitor, 
that was almost defiant. ‘‘I think it is as much 
exalted by us peasants.” 

‘* Fie, tie, Miss Marguerite,” said Obenreizer. 
‘¢You speak in proud England.” 

““T speak in proud earnest,” she answered, 
quietly resuming her work, ‘and I am not En- 
glish, but a Swiss peasant’s daughter.” 

There was a dismissal of the subject in her 
words, which Vendale could not contend against. 
He only said in an earnest manner, “I most 
heartily agree with you, Miss Obenreizer, and I 
have already said so, as Mr. Obenreizer will 
bear witness,” which he by no means did, ‘in 
this house.” 

Now, Vendale’s eyes were quick eyes, and 
sharply watching Madame Dor by times, noted 
something in the broad back view of that lady. 
There was considerable pantomimic expression 
in her glove-cleaning. It had been very softly 
done when he spoke with Marguerite, or it had 
altogether stopped, like the action of a listener. 
When. Obenreizer’s peasant-speech came to an 
end, she rubbed most vigorously, as if applauding 
it. And once or twice, as the glove (which she 
always held before her, a little above her face) 
turned in the air, or as this finger went down, 
or that went up, he even fancied that it 
made some telegraphic communication to Oben- 
reizer: whose back was certainly never turned 
upon‘it, though he did not seem at all to heed 
it. 

Vendale observed, too, that in Marguerite’s 
dismissal of the subject twice forced upon him 
to his misrepresentation, there was an indignant 
treatment of her guardian which she tried to 
check: as though she would have flamed out 
against him, but for the influence of fear. He 
also observed—though this was not mech—that 
he never advanced within the distance of her »% 
which he first placed himself; as though there 
were limits fixed between them. Neither had 
he ever spoken of her without the prefix ‘* Miss,” 
though whenever he uttered it, it was with the 
faintest trace of an air of mockery. And now 
it occurred to Vendale for the first time that 
something curious in the man, which he had 
never before been able to define, was definable 
as a certain subtle essence, of mockery, that 
eluded touch or analysis. He felt convinced 
that Marguerite was in some sort a prisoner as 
to her free will; though she held her own against 
those two combined, by the force of her charac- 
ter, which was nevertheless inadequate to her 
release. To feel convinced of this, was not to 
feel less disposed to love her than he had always 
been. In a word, he was desperately in love 
With her, and thoroughly determined to pursue 
the opportunity which had opened at last. 

For the present, he merely touched upon the 
pleasure that Wilding & Co. would soon have in 
entreating Miss Obenreizer to honor their estab- 
lishment with her presence,—-a curious old place, 
though a bachelor house withal,—and so did not 
protract his visit beyond such a visit’s ordinary 
length. Going down stairs, conducted by his 
host, he found the Obenreizer counting-house at 
the back of the entrance-hall, and several shab- 
by men in outlandish garments, hanging about, 
whom Obenreizer put aside that he might pass, 
with a few words in patois. 

‘*Countrymen,” he explained, as he attended 
Vendale to the door. ‘Poor compatriots. 
Grateful and attached, like dogs! Good-bye. 
To meet again. So glad!” 

Two more light touches on his elbows dis- 
missed him into the street. 

Sweet Marguerite at her frame, and Madame 
Dor’s broad back at her telegraph, floated be- 
fore him to Cripple Corner. On his arrival 
there, Wilding was closeted with Bintrey. The 
cellar doors happening to be open, Vendale 
lighted a candle in a cleft stick, and went down 
for a cellarous stroll. Graceful Marguerite 
floated before him faithfully, but Madame Dor’s 
broad back remained outside. 

The vaults were very spacious, and very old. 
There had been a stone crypt down there, when 
by-gones were not by-gones ; some said, part of 
a monkish refectory ; some said, of a chapel ; 
some said, of a Pagan temple. It was all one 
now. Let who would make what he liked of a 
crumbled pillar and a broken arch or so. Old 
Time had made what he liked of it, and was 
quite indifferent to contradiction. 

The close air, the musty smell, and the thun- 
derous rumbling in the streets above, as being 
out of the routine of ordinary life, went well 
enough with the picture of pretty Marguerite 
holding her own against those two. So Vendale 
went on until, at a turning in the vaults, he saw 
a light like the light he carried. 

‘Oh! You are here, are you, Juey ?” 

*“*Qughtn’t it rather to go, ‘Oh! Yowre 
here, are you, Master George?’ For it’s my 
business to be here. But it ain’t yourn.” 

‘* Don’t grumble, Joey.” 

**Qh! J don’t grumble,” returned the Cel- 
larman. ‘If any thing grumbles, it’s what I’ve 
Have a 


care as something in you don’t begin a-grum- 
bling, Master George. Stop here long enough 
for the wapors to work, and they'll be at it.” 

His present occupation consisted of poking his 
head into the bins, making measurements and 
mental calculations, and entering them in a 
rhinoceros-hide-looking note-book, like a piece 
of himself. 

‘They'll be at it,” he resumed, laying the 


| wooden rod that he measured with, across two 
| casks, entering his last calculation, and straight- 
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ening his back, ‘‘trust’em! And so you've reg- 
ularly come into the business, Master George ?” 

“Regularly. I hope you don’t objcet, Joey ?” 

‘*7 don’t, bless you. But wapors objects that 
you're too young. You're both on you too 
young.” 

‘* We shall get over that objection day by day, 
Joey.” 

‘* Ay, Master George; but I shall, day by day, 
get over the objection that I’m too old, and so I 
shan’t be capable of seeing much improvement 
in you.” 

The retort so tickled Joey Ladle that he 
grunted forth a langh and delivered it again, 
grunting forth another laugh after the second 
edition of ‘improvement in you.” 

‘*But what’s no laughing matter, Master 
George,” he resumed, straightening his back 
once more, ‘‘is, that Young Master Wilding 
has gone and changed the luck. Mark my 
words. He has changed the luck, and he’ll find 
itout. JZ ain’t been‘down here all my life for 
nothing! JZ know by what I notices down here, 
when it’s a-going to rain, when it’s a-going to 
hold up, when it’s a-going to blow, when it’s 
I know, by what I notices 
down here when the luck’s changed, quiteas well.” 

‘“Has this growth on the roof any thing to do 
with your divination ?” asked Vendale, holding 
his light toward a gloomy ragged growth of 
dark fungus, pendent from the arches with a 
very disagreeable and repellent effect. ‘*We 
are famous for this growth in this vault, aren’t 
we?” 

‘*We are, Master George,” replied Joey La- 
dle, moving a step or two away, ‘and if you'll 
be advised by me, you'll let it alone.” 

Taking up the rod just now laid across the 
two casks, and faintly moving the languid fungus 
with it, Vendale asked, ‘Ay, indeed? Why 
so?” 

“Why, not so much because it rises from the 
casks of wine, and may leave you to judge what 
sort of stuff a Cellarman takes into himself 
when he walks in the same all the days of his 
life, nor yet so much because at a stage of its 
growth it’s maggots, and you’il fetch ’em down 
upon you,” returned Joey Ladle, still keeping 
away, ‘‘as for another reason, Master George.” 

** What other reason ?” 

“(I wouldn’t keep on touchin’ it, if I was 
you, sir.) I'll tell you if you'll come out of the 
place. First, take a look at its color, Master 
George. 

“T am doing so.” 

‘Done, sir. Now, come out of the place.” 

He moved away with his light, and Vendale 
followed with his. When Vendale came up with 
him, and they were going back together, Ven- 
dale eying him as they walked through the arch- 
es, said: ‘* Well, Joey? ‘The color.” 

‘Is it like clotted blood, Master George ?” 

‘¢ Like enough, perhaps.” 

‘* More than enough, I think,” muttered Joey 
Ladle, shaking his head solemnly. 

‘* Well, say it is like; say it is exactly like. 
What then ?” 

‘Master George, they do say—” 

‘* Who?” 

‘How should I know who?” rejoined the 
Cellarman, apparently much exasperated by the 
unreasonable nature of the question. “Them! 
Them as says pretty well every thing, you know. 
How should I know who They are, if you 
don’t ?” 

‘*True. Goon.” 

‘They do say that the man that gets by any 
accident a piece of that dark growth right upon 
breast, will, for sure and certain, die by Mur- 

er.” 

As Vendale laughingly stopped to meet the 
Cellarman’s eyes, which he had fastened on his 
light while dreamingly saying those words, he 
suddenly became conscious of being struck upon 
his own breast by a heavy hand. Instantly fol- 
lowing with his eyes the action of the hand 
that struck him—which was his companion’s— 
he saw that it had beaten off his breast a webb 
or clot of the fungus, even then floating to the 
ground. 

For a moment he turned upon the Cellarman 
almost as scared a look as the Cellarman turned 
upen him. But in another moment they had 
reached the daylight at the foot of the cellar- 
steps, and before he cheerfully sprang up them, 
he blew out his candle and the superstition to- 
gether. 

EXIT WILDING. 

On the morning of the next day, Wilding went 
out alone, after leaving a message with his clerk. 
‘© If Mr. Vendale should ask for me,” he said, 
‘or if Mr. Bintrey should call, tell them I am 
gone to the Foundling.” All that his partner 
had said to him, all that his lawyer, following on 
the same side, could urge, had Icft him persist- 
ing unshaken in his own point of view. ‘To find 
the lost man, whose place he had usurped, was 
now the paramount interest of his life, and to 
inquire at the Foundling was plainly to take the 
first step in the direction of discovery. To the 
Foundling, accordingly, the wine merchant now 
went. 

The once-familiar aspect of the building was 
altered to him, as the look of the portrait over 
the chimney-piece was altered to him. His one 
dearest association with the place which had 
sheltered his childhood had been broken away 
from it forever. A strange reluctance possessed 
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nim, when he stated his business at the door, 
His heart ached as he sat alone in the waiting- 
room while the Treasurer of the Institution was 
being sent for to see him, When the interview 
Degan it was only by a painful effert that he 
could compose himself sutticicntly to mention 
the nature of his errand. 

The Treasurer listened with a face which 
promised all needful attention, and promised 
nothing more. 

“We are obliged to be cautious,” he said, when 
itcame to his turn to speak, ‘* about all inquiries 
which are made by strangers.” 

**You can hardly consider me a stranger,” 
answered Wilding, simply. ‘* I was one of your 
poor lost children here, in the by-gone time.” 

The Treasurer politely rejoined that this cir- 
cumstance inspired him with a special interest 
in his visitor. But he pressed, nevertheless, 
for that visitor’s motive in making his inquiry. 
Without further preface, Wilding told him his 
motive, suppressing nothing. 

The Treasurer rose, and led the way into the 
room in which the registers of the Institution 
were kept. ‘* All the information which our 
books can give is heartily at your service,” he 
said. “ After the time that has elapsed, I am 
afraid it is the only information we have to offer 
you.” 

‘The books were consulted, and the entry was 
found, expressed as follows : 

‘3d March, 1836. Adopted and removed 
from the Foundling Hospital, a male infant, 
named Walter Wilding. Name and condition 
of the person adopting the child,—Mrs, Jane 
Ann Miller, widow. Address, — Lime - Tree 
Lodge, Groombridge Wells. 
Reverend John Harker, Groombridge Wells; 
and Messrs. Giles, Jeremie, & Giles, bankers, 
Lombard Street.” 

‘*Is that all?” asked the wine merchant. 
“Tad you no after-communication with Mrs. 
Miller ?” 

** None,—or some reference to it must have 
appeared in this book.” 

** May I take a copy of the entry ?” 

“Certainly! You are a little agitated. 
me make the copy for you.” 

** My only chance, I suppose,” said Wilding, 

looking sadly at the copy, ‘‘is to inquire at 
Mrs. Miller’s residence, and to try if her refer- 
ences can help me ?” 
, That is the only chance I see at present,” 
answered the Treasurer. ‘I heartily wish I 
could have been of some turther assistance to 
you.” 

With those farewell words to comfort him, 
Wilding set forth on the journey of investiga- 
tion which began from the Foundling doors. 
The first stage to make for was plainly the 
house of business of the bankers in Lombard 
Strect. Two of the partners in the firm were 
naceessible to chance-visitors when he asked 
for them. The third, after raising certain in- 
evitable difficulties, consented to let a clerk ex- 
amine the Ledger marked with the initial letter 
*M." 'The aceount of Mrs. Miller, widow, of 
Groombridge Wells, was found. ‘I'wo leng lines 
in faded ink were drawn across it; and at the 
bottom of the page there appeared this note : 
** Account closed, September 30th, 1837.” 

do the first stage of the journey was reached, 
—and so it ended in No Thoroughfare! After 
sending a note to Gripple Corner to inform his 
partner that his absence might be prolonged for 
some hours, Wilding took his place in the train, 
and started for the second stage of the jour- 
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Wells, 

Mothers and children traveled with him; 
mothers and children met each other at the sta- 
tion; mothers and children were in the shops 
when he entered them to inquire for Lime-Tree 
Lodge. Everywhere, the nearest and dearest 
of human relations showed itself happily in the 
happy light of day. Everywhere he was re- 
minded of the treasured delusion from which he 
had been awakened so cruelly,—of the lost 
memory which had passed from him like a 
reflection from a glass. 

Inquiring here, inquiring there, he could hear 
of no such place as Lime-Tree Lodge. Passing 
a house-agent’s oflice, he went in wearily, and 
put the question for the last time. The house- 
agent pointed across the street to a dreary 
mansion of many windows, which might have 
been a manufactory, but which was an hotel. 

*'That’s where Lime-Tree Lodge stood, sir,” 
said the man, “‘ten years ago.” 

The second stage reached, and No Thorough- 
fare again! 

But one chance was left. The clerical refer- 
ence, Mr. Harker, still remained to be found. 
Customers coming in at the moment to occupy 
the house-agent’s attention, Wilding went down 
the street, and entering a bookseller’s shop, asked 
if he could be informed of the Reverend John 
Harker’s present address. 

The bookseller looked unaffectedly shocked 
and astonished, and made no answer. 

Wilding repeated his question, 

The bookseller took up from his counter a prim 
little volume in a binding of sober gray. He 
handed it to his visitor, open at the title-page. 
Wilding read— 

“The martyrdom of the Reverend John Har- 
ker in New Zealand. Related by a former mem- 
ber of his tlock.” , 

Wilding put the book down on the counter. 
**I beg your pardon,” he said, thinking a little, 
perhaps, of his own present martyrdom while he 
spoke. The silent bookseller acknowledged the 
apology by a bow. Wilding went out. 

Third and last stage, and No ‘Thoroughfare 
for the third and last time. 

There was noihing more to be done; there 
was absolutely no choice but to go back to Lon- 
don, defeated at all points. From time to time 
on the return journey, the wine merchant looked 
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at his copy of the entry in the Foundling Register. 
There is one among the many forms of despair 
—perhaps the most pitiable of all—which persists 
in disguising itself as hope. Wilding checked 
himself in the act of throwing the useless morsel 
of paper out of the carriage window. ‘‘ It may 
lead to something yet,” he thought. ‘ While 
1 live I won’t part with it. When I die, my ex- 
ecutors shall find it sealed up with my will.” 

Now, the mention of his will set the good wine 
merchant on a new track of thought, without 
diverting his mind from its engrossing subject. 
He must make his will immediately. 

The application of the phrase No Thorough- 
fare to the case had originated with Mr. Bintrey. 
In their first long conference following the dis- 
covery, that sagacious personage had a hundred 
times repeated, with an obstructive shake of the 
head, ** No Thoroughfare, Sir, No Thoroughfare. 
My belief is that there is no way out of this at 
this time of day, and my advice is, make your- 
self comfortable where you are.” 

In the course of the protracted consultation, 
a magnum of the forty-five-year-old port wine 
had been produced for the wetting of Mr. Bin- 
trey’s legal whistle ; but the more clearly he saw 
his way through the wine, the more emphatically 
he did not see his way through the case ; repeat- 
ing, as often as he set his glass down empty, 
‘* Mr. Wilding, No Thoroughfare. Rest and be 
thankful.” 

It is certain that the honest wine merchant’s 
anxiety to make a will, originated in profound 
conscientiousness ; though it is possible (and quite 
consistent with his rectitude) that he may un- 
consciously have derived some feeling of relief 
trom the prospect of delegating his own difficuity 
to two other men who were to come after him. 
Be that as it may, he pursued his new track of 
thought with great ardor, and lost no time in 
begging George Vendale and Mr. Bintrey to 
meet him in Cripple Corner and share his confi- 
dence. 

** Being all three assembled with closed doors,” 
said Mr, Bintrey, addressing the new partner on 
the occasion, ‘“*I wish to observe, before our 
friend (and my client) intrusts us with his further 
views, that | have indorsed what I understand 
from him to have been your advice, Mr. Vendale, 
and what would be the advice of every sensible 
man. I have told him that he positively must 
keep his secret. I have spoken with Mrs. Gold- 
straw, both in his presence and in his absence; 


| and if any body is to be trusted (which is a very 


large IF), I think she is to be trusted to that 
extent, Ihave pointed out to our friend (and 
my client), that to set on foot random inquirits 
would not only be to raise the Devil, in the 
likenessgof all the swindlers in the kingdom, but 
would also be to waste the estate. Now you see, 
Mr. Vendale, our friend (and my client) does 
not desire to waste the estate, but on the con- 
trary, desires to husband it for what he consid- 
ers—b... I can’t say I do—the rightful owner, if 
such rightful owner should ever befound. Iam 
very much mistaken if he ever will be, but never 
mind that. Mr. Wilding and I are, at least, agreed 
that the estate is not to be wasted. Now, I have 
yielded to Mr. Wilding’s desire to keep an adver- 
tisement at intervals flowing through the news- 
papers, cautiously inviting any person who may 
know any thing about that adopted infant, taken 
from the Foundling Hospital, to come to my 
office; and I have pledged myself that such 
advertisement shall regularly appear. I have 
gathered from our friend (and my client) that I 
meet you here to-day to take his instructions, 
not to give him advice. I am prepared to re- 
ceive his instructions, and to respect his wishes: 
but you will please observe that this does not 
imply my approval of either as a matter of pro- 
fessional opinion.” 

Thus Mr. Bintrey; talking quite as much at 
Wilding as to Vendale. And yet, in spite of 
his care for his client, he was so amused by his 
client’s Quixotic conduct, as to eye him from 
time to time with twinkling eyes, in the light of 
a highly comical curiosity. 

‘* Nothing,” observed Wilding, ‘‘ can be clear- 
er. I only wish my head were as clear as yours, 
Mr. Bintrey.” 

“If you feel that singing in it, coming on,” 
hinted the lawyer, with an alarmed glance, 
‘*put it off,—I mean the interview.” 

“Not at all, I thank you,” said Wilding. 
** What was I going to—” 

**Don’t excite yourself, Mr. Wilding,” urged 
the lawyer. 

** No; I wasn’t going to,” said the wine mer- 
chant. ‘*Mr. Bintrey and George Vendale, 
would you have any hesitation or objection to 
become my joint trustees and executors, or can 
you at once consent ?” 

‘* Tconsent,” replied George Vendale, readily. 

‘** 7 consent,” said Bintrey, not so readily. 

‘““Thank you both. «Mr. Bintrey, my in- 
structions for my last will and testament are 
short and plain. Perhaps you will now have 
the goodness to take them down. I leave the 
whole of my real and personal estate, without 
any exception or reservation whatsoever, to you 
two, my joint trustees and executors, in trust to 
pay over the whole to the true Walter Wilding, 
if he shall be found and identified within two 
years after the day of my death. Failing that, 
in trust to you two to pay over the whole as a 
benefaction and legacy to the Foundling Hos- 
pital.” 

‘*Those are all your instructions, are they, 
Mr. Wilding ?” demanded Bintrey, after a blank 
silence, during which nobody had looked at any 
body. 

“The whole.” 

** And as to those instructions, you have ab- 
solutely made up your mind, Mr. Wilding ?” 

‘* Absolutely, decidedly, finally.” 

“It only remains,” said the lawyer, with one 
shrug of his shoulders, ‘*to get them into tech- 
nical and binding form, and to execute and 


| edge than yours or mine. 














attest. Now, does that press? Is there any 
hurry about it? You are not going to die yet, 
sir.” 
‘*Mr. Bintrey,” answered Wilding, gravely, 
‘“*vhen I am goimg to die is within other knowl- 
1 shall be glad to 
have this matter off my mind, if you please.” 

‘We are lawyer and client again,” rejoined 
Bintrey, who, for the nonce, had become almost 
sympathetic. ‘If this day week, —here, at 
the same hour,—will suit Mr. Vendale and 
yourself, I will enter in my Diary that 1 attend 
you accordingly.” ; 

The appointment was made, and in due se- 
quence kept. The will was formally signed, 
sealed, delivered, and witnessed, and was car- 
ried off by Mr. Bintrey for sate storage among 
the papers of his clients, ranged in their 
respective iron boxes, with their respective 
owners’ names outside, on ‘iron tiers in his con- 
sulting-room, as if that legal sanctuary were a 
condensed Family Vault of Clients. 

With more heart than he had lately had for 
former subjects of interest, Wilding then set 
about completing his patriarchal establishment, 
being much assisted not only by Mrs. Goldstraw 
but by Vendale too: who, perhaps, had in his 
mind the giving of an Obenreizer dinner as soon 
as possible. Anyhow, the establishment being 
reported in sound working order, the Oben- 
reizers, Guardian and Ward, were asked to 
dinner, and Madame Dor was included in the 
invitation. If Vendale had been over head and 
ears in love before,—a phrase not to be taken as 
implying the faintest doubt about it,—this din- 
ner plunged him down in love ten thousand 
fathoms deep. Yet, for the life of him, he 
could not get one word alone with charming 
Marguerite. Sc surely as a blessed moment 
seemed to come, Obenreizer, in his filmy state, 
would stand at Vendale’s elbow, or the broad 
back of Madame. Dor would appear before his 
eyes. That speechless matron was never seen 
in a front view, from the moment of her arri- 
val to that of her departure,—except at dinner. 
And from the instant of her retirement to the 
drawing-room, after a hearty participation in 
that meal, she turned her face to the wall 
again. 

Yet, through four or five delightful though dis- 
tracting hours, Marguerite was to be seen, Mar- 
guerite was to be heard, Marguerite was to be 
occasionally touched. When they made the 
round of the old dark cellars, Vendale led her 
by the hand, when she sang to him in the light- 
ed room at night, Vendale, standing by her, held 
her relinquished gloves, and would have barter- 
ed against them every drop of the forty-five year 
old, though it had been forty-five times forty- 
five years-old, and its net price forty-five times 
forty-five pounds per dozen. And still, when 
she was gone, and a great gap of an extinguish- 
er was clapped on Cripple Corner, he tormented 
himself by wondering, Did she think that he ad- 
mired her! Did she think that he adored her! 
Did she suspect that she had won him, heart and 
soul! Did she care to think at all about it! 
And so, Did she and Didn’t she, up and down 
the gamut, and above the line and below tlic 
line, dear, dear! Poor restless heart of human- 
ity! To think that the men who were mum 
mies thousands of years ago, did the same, and 
ever found the secret how to be quiet after it! 

“‘ What do you think, George,” Wilding asked 
him next day, “of Mr. Obenreizer? (1 won't 
ask you what you think of Miss Obenreizer).” 

**T don’t know,”-said Vendale, ‘‘ and I never 
did know, what to think of him.” 

‘* He is well informed and clever,” said Wild- 
ing. 

** Certainly clever.” 

‘© A good musician.” (He had played very 
well, and sung very well, overnight. ) 

** Unquestionably a good musician.” 

‘* And talks well.” 

** Yes,” said George Vendale, ruminating, 
“and talks well. Do you know, Wilding, it 
oddly occurs to me, as I think about him, that 
he doesn’t keep silence well!” 

‘«How do you mean? He is not obtrusively 
talkative.” 

‘*No, and I don’t mean that. But when he 
is silent, you can hardly help vaguely, though 
perhaps most unjustly, mistrusting him. ‘Take 
people whom you know and like. Take any 
one you know and like.” 

“ Soon done, my good fellow,” said Wilding. 
**T take you.” 

‘*T didn’t bargain for that, or foresee it,” re- 
turned Vendale, laughing. ‘* However, take 
me. Reflect for a moment. 
ing knowledge of my interesting face, mainly 
founded (however various the momentary ex- 
pressions it may include) on my face when I 
am silent ?” 

‘<I think it is,” said Wilding. r 

*‘ T think so too. Now, you see, when Oben- 
reizer speaks,—in other words, when he is al- 
lowed to explain himself away,—he comes out 
right enough; but when he has not the oppor- 
tunity of explaining himself away, he comes out 
rather wrong. Therefore it is that I say he 
does not keep silence well. And passing hastily 
in review such faces as I know and don’t trust, 
I am inclined to think, now I give my mind to 
it, that none of them keep silence well.” 

This proposition in Physiognomy being new 
to Wilding, he was at first slow to admit it, un- 
til asking himself the question whether Mrs. 
Goldstraw kept silence well, and remembering 
that her face in repose decidedly invited trust- 
fulness, he was as glad as men usually are to 
believe what they desire to believe. 

But as he was very slow to regain his spirits 
or his health, his partner, as another means of 
setting him up,—and perhaps also with con- 
tingent Obenreizer views,—reminded him of 
those musical schemes of his in connection with 
his family, and how a singing-class was to be 
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formed in the house, and a Choir in a neighbor- 
ing church, ‘Che class was established speedily, 
and, two or three of the people having already 
sume musical knowledge, and singing tolerably, 
the choir soon followed. ‘Tire latter was led and 
chiefly taught by Wilding himself: who -had 
hopes of converting his dependents into so many 
Foundlings, in respect of their capacity to sing 
sacred choruses. 
[To be Continued. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

orjginated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 

gas, administer it in the manner most approved by 

the medical profession, do nothing but EXTRACT 

TEETH, and they certainly do tuat WITHOUT PAIN 

—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 





OLIDAY PRESENTs. The new CYL- 
INDER NEEDLES in PRESERVERS and 
CASKETS of various styles, and the ENGLISH PINS 
in PATENT PIN-BOOKS, which attracted so much 
attention at the late Fair of the American Institute, 
may be found in all the first-class fancy stores, and 
make useful and attractive holiday presents for ladies 
or misses. S.A. HARSHAW, Patentee and General 
Agent, 94 Duane Street, New York. 








INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-dvor 
In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'’S, 669; and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669; and 1103 Broadway. 








Wy Areas PREMIUM PIANOS, WITH 

AGRAFFE TREBLE. Melodeons, Parlor, 
Church, and Cabinet Organs, the best manufactured, 
warranted for six years. Second-hand Pianos, Melo- 


deons, and Organs at great bargains. Monthly in- 
stallments received from one to two years. Illus- 


trated catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 431 Broadway, 
New York. . HORACE WATERS & CO. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


F IRST PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 
More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 





re DEPARTMENT 
Just Opened. 
L. & J. B. KELTY, 


No. 447 Broadway. 





| | BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFCTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have he- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTTI. 








SILVER PLATED WARE. 
ROGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
Beautiful and durable goods. 
EUREKA COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee pot in the world for making good- 


coffee, 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
best variety in town—stylish and cheap. 
BRONZES, 
new and beautiful. 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


AUTION. Messrs. A. T. STEWART & 
CO., being the exclusive agents and importers 
of all the KID GLOVES made by ALEXANDRE of 
Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imitations 
stamped inside “ ALEXANDER,” aiso ‘‘ ALEXAN- 
DRE CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and 
sold as the genuine glove. 
All genuine Alexandre Gloves are stamped : 
“‘Médaille de ire Classe, Exposition Universelle, 
1855. ALEXANDRE. A.T.S. & Cie.” 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
: (Established 1823,) 

USSIAN, AMERICAN, and IUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 











Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs. and 
other articles. 





All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
520 BROADWAY, 
YORK. 


NEW 
\ INTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. | 

Parlor Fireworks, 25 cents; Magic Ferns, 25 
cents; the Egyptian Mystery, 25 cents; Magic Cigar- 
Lighters, 25 cents; Parlor Lightning, 25 cenis: the 
Oriental Mystery, 25 cents; the Parlor Pistol, 65 cen :s; 
Chinese Parlor Lights, 25 cen's; Explosive Spiders, 
25 cents; Magic Cards, 30 cents; the Magic Die, s1 ; 
and Games of all kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 








TATURE FIGHTS DISEASE gallantly ; 
but don’t fail to aid her when she is assailed. 

Tn all cases when there is a tendency to inflammation 
the ally she most needs is TARRANT’S EFFERVES- 


CENT SELTZER APERIENT. Its effect is to pre- 


vent congestion and keep down fever. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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PFFANY & CO, 


Nos. 550 anp 552 Broapway, 


Invite inspection of their stock of specialties for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

This year more extensive than ever before. The 
well-known Sraptes of the House, 
DIAMONDS and FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, CLOCKS, WATCHES, BRONZES, 
&o., &., &e., 

Are, as usual, worthy of inspection. But particular 
attention is solicited to the extraordinary 
assortment of 
NOVELTIES FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 
The exquisitely-wrought productions, 
grotesque or useful, in 
VIENNESE LEATHER, WOOD, ang GILT, 
The very beautiful Fancy Wares of all sescriptions 


from Paris, the rich Dressing-Cases, Se’ cetaries, Cor- 
dial-Stands, &c., &c. TIFFANY & €J. would sug- 
gest to their patrons the advantage of an early call, 
which will secure a selection while the choicer arti- 
cles are obtainable, and the hurry of Holiday business 
does not prevent the best clerical attention. 


OLIDAY PRESENTS. 

A splendid stock of DELAINES and MOHAIR 
DRESS GOODS, at $2, $3, $4, and $5 per dress. In 
the finer fabrics, from $6 to $10. ALL REAL BAR- 
GAINS. Also ASTRACAN, ALLASKA, and CRAPE 
COLLARS and MUFFS. POCKET-HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, &c., &c. 

W. JACKSON, No. 551 Broadway. 


T JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE. 
A full line of BLACK EMPRESS CLOTHS at 
Tdc., $1, $1 25, $1 50, and $1 75. THESE GOODS are 
OFFERED BELOW GOLD COST. . 
N.B.—A line of VELVETEENS, at $2 50 per yard, 
No. 551 Broadway. 











cost $3 to import. 





EARN TO SKATE IN ONE HOUR, 
by using the 
AMERICAN PARLOR OR FLOOR SKATE. 
Hard Rubber Rollers. Anti-Friction Axles. 
For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 
¥. STEVENS, 9 Gold Street, New York. 


I Ek. WALRAVEN, 
° No. 686 Broadway, 
New York, 





and 
719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 
THE ATTENTION @F THE PUBLIC 


to his 
FALL IMPORTATION 


oO 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


and 
LINENS. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally -elected from the celebrated manu- 
faciories «f the principal cities of Europe— 

Paris, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, , 
Manchester, and Nottingham. 





A Visit to the Establi<hment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 





THE 


bh R USSIAN Gé YRED KNIT UNDER- 
SKIRT,” 


of the manufacture of 
TILE NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY COMPANY. 


For Sale by all tirst-class Retailers. 





It will not shrink. 

It is gored to conform with the present style of La- 
fies’ Dresses. - 

Ti is entirely new this season. 

It has the unqualified approval of the most fashion- 
able and discriminating. nd 


HE UNIVERSAL PACKAGE, containing 
a Photograph, some Parlor Fireworks, a Patent 
Book Mark, Caligraphic Mystery, a Magic Cigar Light, 
an Invisible Photograph, a_Checker-Board, Magic 
Card, Disappearing Picture Trick, some Writing Pa- 
per, some envelopes, Ink-Powders, a Pencil, a Pen- 
Holder, a Golden Pen—all for One Dollar. Package 
sent postage paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
New York. 








_* URTAINS, 
Lace, Brocatelle, Terry, Reps, &c. 
G.L. & J. B. KELTY, 


No. 447 Broadway. 


THE GREAT 
NITED STATES ‘TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y. KELLEY & CO, 
80 Vesey St., New York, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of five 
per cent. on each order they send us. On application, 
we send by mail cireulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Cofces, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 
We forward all j0ods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixed (green and black), 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., $1, best. 
Young Hyson (green), 6Uc., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
$1 25. 


Tmperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

as imate (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
$1 20. 

Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 





We import a very wees quality of Kiangsi Oolong 
d Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put up in original 
iiuese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
1 $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 
iround Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
| Government Java, Ground, 40c. 





| goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
‘sare genuine. Address all orders to 
:REAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
T. Y. KELLEY & CO 


(P.O. Box BT4.} 30 Vesey St., New York. 








4 Simple. Rapid, Strong, Easy, Reliable, Eleqant. 
Varranted. Srrro# ALIKE ON BoTu sipEs. Has Medals 
ud Diplomas. Single Machines sent free on receipt of 

#5. Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 








3 & NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. | 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE GREAT 
|. ae TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 











an addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

ae (black), 50c.; 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 

er tb. 

Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneouisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Unco.orep JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GuNnrowDeER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can econ@mize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu BREAKFAST AND Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American Trea Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 


“foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 


Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. ‘ 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with t.2 exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can’ receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additivnal expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shail proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars, Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party gettiug exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
vers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they cn be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and hb. ve the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
pene oe and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to : 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boaus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 





., Editor. 
¥ Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

ditor. 

Christian Advecate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 4 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E.S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. . 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. : 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 





HE THREE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


HARPER '& BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 
z 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilem- 
mas. Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


A very happily-chosen and numerous collection of 
love poems from all authors, but so arranged that 
lovers can make it a lexicon of compliments if they 
wish. In these 700 pages what lover can not find the 
wherewith to express his passion? Who shall go 
away unsatisfied, saying there is not enough? It is 
the treasury of lovers for thoughts, fancies, addresses, 
and dilemmas, and as such will be eagerly welcomed 
and much used by them.—Springfield Republican. 

The volume has evidently been edited with great 
care, the comprehensive index alone implying a great 
deal of intelligent labor.— Boston Transcript. 


i 





MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chdteau). By Jean Mace, Author of ‘The 
Servants of the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary 
L. Boorn, Translator of ‘Martin’s History of 
France,” ‘‘ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” &c. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


The stories are singularly original, and unlike any 
thing ever before clothed in English dress.—Sunday- 
School Times, 

Each of the stories is unique and interesting, and 
with a moral that is not hard to take.—Commercial 
Advertiser 

In these grotesque and unique stories Macé has com- 
bined fun, feeling, and wisdom in a manner to make 
them very charming —Congregationalist. 


Ill. 

LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of All 
Nations. By Epovarp Lanounaye, Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Boorn, 
Translator of ‘*‘ Macé’s Fairy Tales,” ‘‘ Martin's His- 
tory of France,” &c. With Engravings. 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled, $2 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 





The grave professor knows better than most men 
how to amuse, delight, and instruct children. The 
collection is a charming one, and Miss Booth has pre- 
pared a very pleasant gift for children at the approach- 
ing holidays. The illustrations are mostly from the 
French edition, and are as fanciful as though the im- 
agination of a child had run away with the skillful 
pencil of the artist.—New York Evening Post. 


t= Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
T! MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
> F.S. WINSTON, Prestpest. 





144 AND 146 Broapway. 
Organized 1843. 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug: 1, 1867, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 





exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
t for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 
This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 





more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in cash or by 


Equivalent Additions to Policies, 





The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 
This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
and divides at its profits among Policy-Holders. 
There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
of the surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 
MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 
AT THE END OF = FIRST AND EVERY 
YEAR. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Presment. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 





\ SECRETARIES. 





PRINTING INE. 


| ne & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


URNITURE FRAMES 
For Sale to Uphoisterers. 
QL & J. B. KELT 





No. 447 Broadway. 


W ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 
ENGINES, various styles and sizes. [lus- 

trated Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp 

by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











PoOruLar GOODS 
at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SC4RFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY: 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
, EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 

637 Broadway. 
H48 PER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lee- 
tures on the Evidences of Cnrist.auity i tie Noe 
teenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer Srreet 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, isc7. 
On the “ Ely Foundation” of the Uniou Theol 2 
Seminary. By Atsert Barnrs, Author of “ Neies 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. A Novel. By 
the Author of “ Pant } 2." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


FRENCH’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, for the 
Slate; in which Methods and Rules are based u; on 
Principles established by Induction. By Joun H. 
Freneu, LL.D. 16mo, Half Leather, 50 cents, 


STONE EDGE. A Tale. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 










Sent by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
N ETTAM’S GALVANO-ELECTRO-ME 
TALLIC INSOLES, BELTS, AND ARMLETS, 
for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, C.id 
Feet, and all diseases of the Blood and Nerves. Send 
for a Circular. LORIN BROOKS & SONS, Boot and 
Shoe Dealers, 434 Broadway, New York, Sole Avents. 
HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful 
and Curious. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, iy 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 
Vy now SHADES. 
j All Kinds, at 
KELTY’S, 
No. 447 Broadwoy. 








< 


T STEWART & CO. 
ARE PURCHASING AT AUOTION, 
and from every «ther source where 
IMMEDIATE CASH 
WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Embroideries, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Geutlemeu’s, 
Ladies’. and Children’s Furnishing Goods, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS ~ 
IN EVERY VARIETY, 
CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., 
which they will continue to offer during this month at 


THE PRrsvnt 
EXTREMELY A'(T!:A: TIVE PRICES. 


ROADWAY AND TRNiHn S. nneT. 












“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the Worid.” 


| | ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
In the present Number is commenced “The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Meiook Craiki 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


PL ABPERS WEEELY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of ** T’he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witkte Co.iins. 

The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questiops which appear in 
Harrer’s Werkty form a rémarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


Pp AsrEes BAZAR. + 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 

The Bazakz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MaGaztnr, One Year....... $4.° 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harrrr’s MaGaztne, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00 i 
ther two of them, to one address for one year 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, 07 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver: 
Scbsortpers at $400 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A-complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazine, now com- 
prising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
he sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at thefrate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. “ 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 2Q cents avpt- 
TIONAL, for the WeEk.y or Bazar, and 24. cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
7RANKLIN SQuaRE, New York. 
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FACETIZ.. 


A Reason way Youne Lapres snout avorp Ritv- 
aLism.—It makes them fast, and cross withal. 


ccliatientsniseinias 
IMPORTANT FINANCIAL WORKS. 


Cent. per Cent.; or, the Ups and Downs of Life, by | tention — 


'*One of the Israelitish Persuasion,” dedicated to 
Minors. This will no doubt be a work full of interest. 
Who can doubt it? 

How to Spin a Yarn, by a Cotton Broker, being an 
Essay on the Sophistry of Borrowers requiring Ad- 
vances, 

The Adventures of a Promissory Note; or, The Perils 
of Dishonor, by the author of How to Fly a Kite, etc, 

I. 0. U., by ‘One whose Alphabetical Knowledge 
ignores these Obnoxious Letters," being a Disserta- 
tion on waste-paper currency. 

The History of Most Bills of Exchange, from their In- 
fancy to Maturity, by a Commercial Man of Undoubted 
Standing—in his own opinion. 

The Asylum for Idiots only, by ** A Rogue who has 
managed to keep out of it.” ; 

No Effects; or, the Effects of Insolvency, being a dig- 
nified Reply 4 an Indignant Debtor to an impertinent 
Banker's Clerk, 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts, a Practical Treatise on 
raising a laugh at the expense of a body of Creditors. 


_ oS ees 


on" are the three most unpleasant vowels ?— 


a a 
THOUGHTS ON EGGS. 
An egg, like Cesar's wife, should be above suspicion. 
Is it probable that the old fowls lay stale eggs, and 
only the young hens fresh ones 
ly th fe hens fresh ? 
Be # resemble roses, being propagated by Layers. 





en cackles when she lays an egg, and so some | 
saeiagne benefits by her production. Moral: Never 
cackle, 
A fowl and her eggs are soon parted. 
Eggs are eggs, be they never so eggy. 


AE HN | \\ i) 


Hii} | 4) 
il 
KD 


“ A Hair-Brushing.” Which means, pretty Dressing-Gowns, and Gossip in each other’s Rooms, for any number of Hours, after saying ‘“‘ Good-Night !” 
- [N.B. Only confidential 


CONFERENTIAL EXORDIUMS. 
The Pope observed that he had reason to complain— 
The Emperor of Austria said that he felt some hesi- 
tation— 
a | King of Italy remarked that he strongly pro- 
tested— 
The Emperor of Russia replied that. he saw no ob- 


The Queen of Spain observed that she would only 
be too happy— : * 

The British Lion said he hoped No Popery— 

The Sultan of Turkey confessed he really wondered— 

Count de Bismarck remarked he had watched most 
anxiously— ‘ 

And the Emperor of the. French said he had quite 
determined— 


eet ate ae a 
Why is a dog like a tree ?—Because both lose their 
bark when dead. 


or 


“What's the matter, my dear?” said a wife to her 
husband, who had sat for half an hour with his face 
buried in his hands, apparently in great tribulation. 
“Oh! I don't know,” said he; ‘I have felt like a fool 
all day.” “Well,” returned the wife, consolingly, 
“I’m afraid you will never get any better; you look 
the very picture of what you feel.” 








In a grave-yard in Vermont.is said to be found the 
following inscription upon a tombstone; but as Jen- 
ner first experimented with vaccine matter in. 1790 
there ought to have been some change of the dates: 


Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit, 

The son of Mr. Amos Foot; 

Born on the 20th of May was he, in 1763; 

And left this world, we trust, for heaven in 1777. 
What mighty mysteries in creation 

Are effected by inoculation ! 

The means eer his life to save 

Hurried him headlong to the grave- 











BOARDING-SCHOOL STUDIES. 
(HABITS OF THE YOUNG LADIES.) 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION. 


Wanted—A young man to take charge of a pair of 
horses of a religious turn of mind. 

A school committee man writes: ‘“‘ We have a school 
house large enough to accommodate four hundred pu- 
pils four stories high.” - 

A newspaper says: ‘A child was run over by a wag- 
on three years old and cross-eyed with pantalets on 
which never spoke afterward.” 

An exchange, describing a celebration says: “The 
procession was very fine and_nearly two miles in length 
as was also the prayer of Dr. Perry the chaplain.” 

EA 


Fits-Fonzes (who has been chafing the charming creat- | 


ure as far as his 
*No, but weally—don’t you know it’s a gweat shame 
to w'woast you like this?” 

Epitu: ‘Oh, don’t name it, pray. I don't at all 
mind being roasted by such a slow fire.” 

F. F. retires, 





poor little brain would allow him to yo). | 


When will the laundress most likely strike ?—When 


the iron’s hot. 





BurTcuHERING THE QuFEN’s EnGuisiu.—Is there any 


connection between the ‘‘ golden calf” and the ‘ weal” | 


of Fortune ? 








Fenianism dates very much farther back than most | 


people suppose. We would remind our readers that | 


when Herodias’s daughter was living there was a 
head-sent-her. 
Senor ray 
How to Cook-a Goose.—Suspend yourself in front 
of a brisk fire, and revolve carefully and regularly un- 
til you are done brown. 


— ia 





Why is a butcher's business best suited to a ‘‘com- 
pany ?”—It would make a joint-stock concern. 


: | 
To tue Benevo_ent.—There is a man so hard up | 


that he even sleeps on tick. 


down stairs. 
Friends admitted. 











' Mrs. B. 


“THE GRAY MARE,” ETC. 


eS. . (taking the reins)—“‘ No, Brown, I will not have the Pony backed! No{ That Person must have seen us come into the Lane first; and if the Man’s got common 


Mr. B.—“ But, my dear, we’ve only just turned the—” 
N I won’t go back if I stay here till—” 
I’ve got just such another Viren at Home, Sir!” 


Mrs. B.—I don’t care, Brown! No! 
Farmer.—“ All right, Sir !—I’ll back, Sir! 





. [December 28, 1867. 


A CAT’S LAMENT. 
Oh why, pray, was I ever born? 
sa was I not drown’d at my birth? 
‘or 


Is a sort of a hell upon earth. 


Poor mother unconsciously laid 
Six of us asleep on a bonnet— 
A new one: and how missus raved 
At finding us fast asleep on it! 


Execution was instantly ordered; 
And five were selected for slaughter: 
A white tip to my nose and my tail 
Saved me from a plunge into water. 


T envy all cats that have died, 
And been buried in coffins of paste ; 
Satisfaction I know they have given, 
If properly season’d to taste. 


I’m alone in a house that’s to let; 
A feeling exceedingly strange, 

For master I find’s in a mess 
From being unlucky on ‘Change. 


With lawyers and bailiffs to follow 
He's got himself into a fix, 

So missus she quietly hook'd it 
One night with the family sticks. 


’ At first I could hardly believe it, 
After living on all that was nice, 
To come to sit watching all day 
At a hole for a dinner on mice. 


The mice getting shy, I'd to fall 

On beetles and crickets; but they, 
Not liking the treatment I gave, 

To some other place mov'd away. 


When I, in a house that is strange, 
Ever dare to take up my location, 

_I've a shovel or broom at my head, 
As a sort of a slight intimation. 


‘‘Nine lives” have been number’d, and I 
Am reduced to my bones and my skin; 
So I'll crawl, and my ashes deposit 
Where I should, in my grave—the dust-bin. 





——. 


In order to keep up with the progress of the age 





' ‘Time has abandoned the scythe and hour-glass, and 


purchased a mowing-machine and a watch. 


EO _—_— 


| Who is the oldest lunatic on record ?—Time out of 
mind. ; 


——___ 


A Roman Question.—'‘ If uneasy lies the head that 





| wears a crown,” what must the Pope's head suffer 











from wearing three crowns? 
ee 
In a new spelling-book the juveniles are informed 
that the flesh of the pig ‘‘ produces” pork. Ought not 
the youngsters to be informed at the same time that it 
“ produces” nightmare ? 


fa 
Why was Apollo the presiding deity of falsehood ?-- 
He was the patron of lyres. 


or 


‘‘Very few men,” says Swift, ‘live in the present; 
most people are providing to live another time.” 
SLR EEL TEES 


How He Poisonrep Himsetr.—It having been men- 
tioned that the Marquis de Créqui, who was famous 
for his spitefulness, had_poisoned himself, Madame 
de Marchais observed, ‘‘It is probable that he bit his 
own tongue.” 


—_— 


AN OLD LOVE. ; 


| It is not that I love qe less devotedly than when 


Your summers were 
were not ten. 
You the queen of this poor bosom in my fancy still 
crown, 
As when your name was Parker, and before you 
married Brown. 


ut twenty—and your children 


No! I love you still as fondly as I did in days of 

Whan I'used to call at tea-time, or a little bit be- 

When I ‘nsed to bring the kettle, pour the water in 

when” or warm affections, and I handed 
muffins hot. 

No! I love you still as fondly as I did in ancient 


ays f , 
When we used to go out walking in our sentimental 


ways ; 
| When j handed you politely over stile and over gut- 


ry 
And my feet were in a puddle and my heart was in 
a fiutter. 


Then there came a separation, and it cost us sighs 
and tears— : 
Our paths, they were divided, as you know, for many 


years. 
And when at length we met again, the changes were 


not few, 
I had taken a drysaltery—and Brown had taken 
you. 


But ¢ love yon still as fondly as I used to love you 
en, 

And could I only wed you, should be happiest of 
men. 

But the love of age is wiser than the love of youth 


y far— 
It likes its shares at premium, and does not care for. 
par. 


Your wedding Brown I pardon—for they say that 
e died “ warm,” 
And wealth would gild the ravages of time on that 
ear form— 
Yet an obstacle arises—but one obstacle—and that’s 
That I'm told that all the money has been settled 
on the brats! 


—————S$S$—$—$_—_— 


‘“*When I goes a shoppin’,” said an old lady, “I 
allers ask for what I wants, and if they have it, and 
it’s suitable, and I feel inclined to buy it, and it’s 
cheap, and can’t be got for less, I most allers takes 
: without chappering about it all day, as some people 
do.” 

Seca: eee ere 


* Biddy Malony, just you look at the clock! Didn't 
I tell you last night to knock at my door at eight this 
morning?” ‘An’ so ye did, Sir; an’ I came to the 
door at eight, sure enough; but I heard you was 
making no noise at all!” ‘Well, why the dickens 
didn’t you knock and wake me?” ‘Sure, and be- 
cause I feared you might be fast asleep.” 

a 


The following touching epitaph is found in St. Pan- 
cras church-yard: 
Eliza, sorrowing, rears this marble slab 
To her dear John, who died of eating crab. 
So ee 
Sulphur comes from Vesuvius; therefore it is good 
for eruptions. 


—— a 





Tur Lap or Luxury—A cat enjoying her milk. 
—___—_—_. --- + 


How to take a census of the children of a neighbor- 
hood—Employ an organ-grinder five minutes. 





Waiter (i a restaurant, shouting to the kitchen). 
** One lamb, a. 

Stranger. ‘‘ Waiter, waiter! <A little less of the 
lamb and more of the peas.” 





Why was Eve the first ritualist convert ?—Because 
she began by being eve-angelical, and ended by adopt- 
ing vestments. 


e life I daily am leading - 


4 
i 
3 
4 
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